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INTRODUCTION 


The outlook of one’s life depends upon one’s conception of reality. The structure of the 
universe decides our relationship with things. What is known as a vision of life is just the 
attitude which the individual is constrained to develop in regard to the atmosphere of 
the universe. Such an exalted conception of the totality of experience may be designated 
as the philosophy of life. It is, thus, philosophy which determines human conduct and 
enterprises of every kind in the social field as well as in one’s own person. Not merely 
this; the psychological pattern of the apparatus of perception and inference and the like 
is also conditioned by the relationship that obtains between the universe and the 
individual. As such, it can be safely said that psychology and ethics are rooted in 
metaphysics. 

It is often held that the programme of human life may be carried on with an amount of 
success without straining one’s consciousness to the distant depths of the structure of 
the universe. People mostly prefer to live on the surface and move with the current of 
the river, with the least effort involved in the vocations of their personal and social 
existence. But, it is not difficult to notice that a sort of merely getting on with life 
through the vicissitudes of history is not only soul-less in its effect, by which the spirit of 
existence gets converted into a lifeless skeleton, but life, in the end, whether 
psychological, social or physical, would be impracticable if action is not fixed upon its 
proper relation with the environment of the entire pattern of life. Even as the working 
arrangement and the day-to-day performance of administration is based on a 
Governmental Constitution, along the lines of which contemplated programmes are 
carried on smoothly, life’s enterprise would not be a possibility if the same is not rooted 
in a standard picture of the whole pattern of existence which directs and determines the 
nature as well as the details of activity. Hence it is necessary to bestow a further thought 
on the facile formula of the commonplace of mankind that one can go on with the urges 
of life always in the direction in which the winds of the world blow, because without a 
stable ideology and a lofty idealism, no movement is conceivable. If this is the aim 
behind all enterprises and programmes, no worthwhile action of any kind would be 
possible without it, even in contemplation. 

It is not that the activities of life are to be psychological meditations in an academic 
sense, or in the way in which people wrongly try to understand philosophy. Often, the 
erroneous notion goes that philosophy is an abstract thought process which idealises life 
into an ethereal and, perhaps, an unknown something, while life is concrete and 
substantial. It is surprising that the world of matter should be taken as a solid substance 
while the ideas are regarded as airy nothings, even in the light of the astounding 
discoveries of modern researches in the field of science, which have swept off matter 
from the region of solidity, and matter appears to be evaporating into an undivided 
continuum of what is sometimes called a space-time extension, transcending the notions 
of a three-dimensional distance and a time process divided into the partiteness of past, 
present and future. There is something more about this interesting discovery. If the 
continuum mentioned is indivisible by the very nature of its impartite and non- 
durational structure, naturally it would follow that the individual observer of things 
cannot stand outside the continuum. The consequences of this deduction are, again, 
startling, while being obvious. The observing individual merges, as it were, into the vast 
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indivisibility of the continuum, and the events of the universe knowing itself and the 
individual knowing himself, as well as the individual knowing the universe, cannot be 
separated from one another. It would appear that the universe, in this analysis, is itself a 
measureless conflagration of intelligence, knowing itself, and nothing outside it can be 
noticed as an object of sensory perception or psychological cognition. We find ourselves 
entering into the bottom of an ocean of force and existence which is inseparable from 
intelligence, and to know the universe would be the same as to know one’s own Self. In 
the act of Self-knowledge, the universe is known at once, and the knowledge of the 
universe, on the other hand, is the knowledge of the Self. 

In this circumstance of a new vision that we seem to be confronting before us, our 
personal and social life should be, indeed, a mirror-like clarity, which would include the 
type of relationship that we should adopt with other people in our day-to-day existence. 
What we call the ethics or morality of human relationships as well as of personal 
behaviour amounts, from the above analysis, to a conscious participation in the pattern 
of things in general, which is only the face of the brooding Spirit of the Cosmos as a 
whole. Love becomes spontaneously unselfish. Love, then, cannot be directed 
exclusively to any person or thing, or to an isolated ideal, but becomes a spring of joy 
arising from the recognition of the fullness of existence. Hatred of any kind gets 
abolished from the surface of life by the very fact of the unity of procedure and purpose 
involved in the structure and programme of creation. Human history can transfigure 
itself into a saga of the dramatic evolution of the particulars to the Universal through the 
various levels and degrees of its manifestation. What people have been dreaming of as 
the glorified ideal of Rama-Rajya, or the Golden Age of Satya-Yuga of divine and 
eternal perfection, would not, indeed, be a far-off object to be realised. It was a 
perennial message which Plato proclaimed with the conviction of a genius when he 
declared that no peace on earth can ever prevail unless philosophy goes with 
administration, and administration with philosophy. We have a glorious day ahead. 
Humanity! Be prepared to extend it a warm welcome. 
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CHAPTER l 


PREFATORY 

We are all here for the fulfilment of a purpose. It may not be that everyone will be 
entertaining a uniform idea of what this purpose is. You must have attended schools. 
You must have passed through various stages of education. You are educated persons, 
and learned in many respects. You have studied well. You have lived in the world. Now 
you have come to another place to study something else. So, most of us are likely to have 
the idea that we are going to pursue another ‘course of studies’, just as we have already 
studied something else before: “If today I study physics here, I will study chemistry 
somewhere else, and for biology I will go to a third place.” This idea can be in the minds 
of many of us, that we are here to study some subject with which we are not acquainted 
up to this time. It may be yoga, a very well-known term these days. It may be Vedanta, it 
may be religion, it may be spirituality, it may be the art of God-living, and what not. 
Thus, it becomes a kind of subject among the many which are useful to people in one 
way or other. 

At the very outset, it becomes necessary that we have to decondition our minds before 
we attempt anything positive and worth the while. We are not going to study any subject 
in the ordinary sense of the term. We do not study philosophy here, for, that one can 
study anywhere else, in a college or university. You have professors and learned men. 
That would not be a difficulty but here we are not to get acquainted with a branch of 
learning, if that is your definition of education. This is something quite different, a kind 
by itself, of which an idea occurred to many stalwarts of yore, both in the East and the 
West. The latest example of this category, at least to my mind, was Swami Sivananda, 
the Founder of this Institution. 

One cannot say that they were not educated persons, but their education was different 
from the type into which people get initiated usually as learned persons, lecturers, 
professors, etc. We have to reorient our way of thinking, with some effort, in order to 
fathom the intentions of these Masters. It requires an effort because we are born into a 
world of certain prejudices which die very hard. The purpose of these sessions that we 
are contemplating to hold here is to get over these preconceived ruts of thinking; the 
purpose is to bring a right-about turn in the very art of thinking. More properly, we may 
say we are attempting to learn a way of thinking which is a little different from the usual 
way of the world. The normal way of thinking is well known: “I belong to America, I 
belong to India; I am a man, I am a woman, I am a businessman; I am a teacher, I am 
rich, I am poor, I am happy, I am unhappy, this is good, that is bad.” These are well- 
known ways of outlook in anyone’s life. 

This, then, is the atmosphere in which we are living in the world, and we work hard 
every day, whatever be the work we do in the various fields of life, to adjust ourselves to 
these so-called chaotic presentations before us that we call life. All your day is spent in 
adjusting yourself with the conditions of the world. If it is cold, you put on your coat. If 
it is hot, you throw off your bunian. If you are hungry, you eat some food. If you are 
tired, you lie down. If you are angry, you show your teeth. Well, so many things occasion 
different conditions in our minds - the psychological circumstances - and we have to 
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adapt ourselves to these sources of the influx of environmental conditions. All effort is 
only this much - somehow to adapt ourselves to the world-conditions, whether they are 
geographical, political, social, or family circumstances. We work very hard. Every one of 
you is working hard. But what for? In what direction? What is the purpose? We are 
impelled by a peculiar urge from within us to work. Otherwise, there is a sub-conscious 
threat felt from within towards the very extinction of our existence. We may die if we do 
not work. Our existence can be abolished by the powerful conditions of life outside. 

The adaptations that we make with life outside vary from person to person. That is why 
what I do may not be what you do every day, and what you do may not be what another 
does. It does not mean that everyone is doing the same thing, in the same manner, 
everywhere in the world, in spite of the fact that everyone does something. Now, the 
necessity to do something is common to every person. Everybody feels a necessity to 
‘do’, whether it is in a factory or a chapel or a temple or a shop. Everybody does 
something. The variety in doing arises on account of there being a variety in the 
condition of one’s own psychological being. Your actions depend on your mental 
structure; so activities have connection with psychology. Everyone is active but in 
different ways. The necessity to be active can be explained only by the impulsion from 
one’s psychological structure. If you study your mind, you can know something about 
the need that you feel in regard to work in the world. 

Why should you do any work? You know it very well. Each one knows the answer. The 
world is a hard job before us, and we have perforce to go hand in hand with the laws of 
the world. We cannot regard it as a stranger, as an outsider, as something not connected 
with us. Our sorrows are our maladjustments with the world, with life, with everything. 
The rectification of the maladjustment is attempted by work, activity, enterprise, 
project, planning, etc. All these plannings and projects, of every kind, in life are methods 
of personal adjustment with the requirements of outward life. I mention to you a few of 
these interesting factors which have to be considered before we endeavour to find out 
what it is that we are supposed to do finally, why we are existing at all, why we are 
breathing and eating and getting on, somehow, in the world. What is the purpose behind 
it all? 

There is something which keeps us restless and anxious, whatever be the things we do. 
The practice of our vocations in life has a psychology behind it. That is why there is 
variety in the circumstances of life. There is this picturesque world before us of colours 
and sounds and movements evincing different kinds of emotions and reactions from 
each different person. Life is activity. It is work. The moment you think of living in the 
world, you think of ‘doing’ something. And this doing, again, as I mentioned, has vital 
relationship with the needs of your inner personality - the mind, if you want to call it 
that way. We shall try to think of what this mind is, in a little detail, after some time. For 
the time being, we may be satisfied with this thing called mind, with which we are 
almost familiar, which is the thing that limits and streamlines our activities. Activities 
have a psychology behind them. Every practice of any kind has a mental condition 
preceding. 

The question may pose itself: Why should the mind think in the way it thinks, and drive 
us in a given direction, towards the performance of some work, towards engagement of 
ourselves in some activity? The ‘how’ of the activity of mind is called psychology. How 
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does it work? What are the various branches of the movement of the psyche? The study 
of the details of the variegated patterns and activities of the mind is psychology. A very 
vast subject it is, the study of the mind. Unless this is known, you cannot be fully 
conversant with the techniques of activity in the world, and you would be doing things 
without sufficient success. Activities will then be like pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp; a 
wild-goose chase, a going through blind alleys, with no idea as to what will happen in 
the future, unless there is a correct knowledge of the background of these activities, 
which is human psychology. Unless you know your mind, you cannot know the nature of 
the works that you have to do, and the purpose towards which the works are directed. 

But, why does the mind work in this manner? Why should I think in the way I am 
thinking just now? Why do you think in the way you are thinking? What is this devil 
working inside us, separating one from the other and demanding that one should think 
in this way and another should think in another way? Why should it be like that? Why 
should you think in that way and I should think in this manner? Why not think together 
in the same way? What is the difficulty? This ‘why’ raises a problem which goes beyond 
the field known as psychology. 

Normally, this field is called philosophy. The ‘why’ of a thing is studied in philosophy. 
The ‘how’ of a thing is studied in psychology, and the ‘what’ is the actual daily routine of 
activity. In our approach to anything, even the smallest item, even the most insignificant 
so-called addendum to our life, we have to be scientific in our approach. And what is the 
meaning of being scientific? It is taking the first thing as the first thing and the second 
thing as the second thing and not mixing up one with the other. You should not start 
with the second thing while the first thing has been ignored. To be able to conceive the 
consecutive series of any kind of movement is to be scientific. 

But if you are oblivious of the series and miss a link in the chain of the development of 
thought and activity, then, you would not be scientific. And it is practically the same 
thing as to be logical; to be logical is also to be scientific, though there is a little 
difference in the significance of these terminologies, with which we need not concern 
ourselves at present. To be systematic, to be patient, to be observant, to be accessible to 
rectification, to be tending towards more and more generalised forms of ideas, to 
attempt at an exceeding of the limitations of body, community, individuality, etc. - these 
are certain characteristics of a scientific attitude, the logical approach to things. 
Philosophy is the study of life with reference to ‘ultimate causes’, and not merely the 
‘immediate antecedents’. 

We are here to bestow some serious thought on the essentials of what we may generally 
call life, which condition the outward varieties with which we are connected. The 
outward details are expressions of inward essentials. The type of food that I eat depends 
upon the kind of hunger that I have, and the way in which the physiological organs 
operate, and the liver, the pancreas, the intestines, etc., work. So is the case with every 
kind of inward tendency, mental or psychological. A serious contemplative attitude is to 
be bestowed upon the factors which go to constitute the structure of the whole of our 
life, which includes the geographical aspect, the astronomical aspect, the political 
aspect, the social aspect, the personal aspect, etc. You will find that you are connected to 
various factors even when you are sitting here near your desk. You are seated here with 
a little desk in front of you, but you are many things just now. You are an American, a 
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British, a male, a professor, a hungry man; you have anxiety about your future, you have 
a desire to achieve something, and many such unimaginable things are conditioning 
you. It does not mean that you are always thinking, “I am a German, an Indian, 
American,” etc., but the idea is not rooted out from the mind. It is there at the 
background. 

How can you forget that you are a woman or man, or that you are coming from such- 
and-such a country, that you are a national of such-and-such a place? You may not be 
brooding over this always, but it is there at the back of every kind of thought that is 
generated by your mind and every approach or outlook which may be there in your mind 
in regard to life. So, what is it that you are after? It is not study of philosophy, 
psychology or economics in the traditional sense of the term. You are trying to go into 
the deepest roots of the various branches of study you call economics or psychology or 
philosophy, or whatever it is, all which are the outward expressions of an inward need. 

The whole effort of ours seems, somehow, to be released of the shackles which restrain 
us like prisoners within the four walls. You know what these shackles are. Each one of 
you knows what your bondage is. They are the bonds which do not allow you freedom 
unless you have an adequate knowledge of the way in which you have got into this 
bondage. You have problems of visa and passport and economic conditions and family 
relationships and bodily limitations. All these are shackles. You cannot be free like that 
so easily. But who has put us into this situation of suffering and is keeping us ever 
restless and unconscious of a future? We are worried about the past, restless about the 
present, and anxious about the future. Thus, it becomes obvious that we are not merely 
students of some branch of learning, enabling us to earn our bread. Rather, we are after 
something which will keep us sober in our minds, and give us peace, if you would like to 
call it so, under every circumstance. What we lack is not so much bread as peace of 
mind. 

It does not mean that a person who has plenty to eat is a person with sobriety or peace 
of spirit; nor is it true that a person who is physically starving has no peace of mind. 
What we are after is quite different from what people generally think they are after in 
the work-a-day world. We also belong to the work-a-day world; it is true. We are not out 
of the world. We are on the earth, but being on the earth, being in the world, we are after 
a serious search for something which is not merely bread, and a building, and a 
comfortable social and physical life. These are accessories to something else which we 
are truly seeking. Many of you may not be in a starving condition. You are not beggars. 
You may have an adequately satisfactory arrangement for your daily meal. You have a 
proper place to sleep at night. You have clothing. I do not think we have so much 
difficulty about these matters, which are the physical realities of life. But what is it that 
you do not have? That is important. 

There is something which speaks within us in a language of anxiety. Something is not all 
right, though you have everything in the physical or social sense. You are respectable 
people in society. You have a financial status of your own; everything is well, so far as it 
goes, but you are not happy, really speaking, for a reason which you have not yet found 
time to go deep into. 

We are so busy with the enormous flood of the atmospheric conditions outside that we 
have been prevented from even finding time to think, let alone the capacity to think. 
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Whether we have a capacity to think correctly or not is a different subject. Have you 
time to think? That also is not there. Very busy indeed, is everyone. And there is 
therefore the need to learn also the art of finding time to think in the proper way, 
because your life is nothing but a mental life and if the mental life is ignored, your 
physical and social life is not going to make you free. You know very well how important 
your mind is. There is no need to go on speaking about the nature of the mind and the 
importance of its working. 

With all the comforts and the glories of physical life, if the mind is not in peace, of what 
avail is this glory of the earth? You may be a king or a queen. Well, wonderful, but the 
mind is not working. What do you say to this? And you know what it means. There 
cannot be a greater hell than that. Well, then, the mind is working, but in the wrong 
direction. That, too, is very unfortunate. What you seek is, therefore, something which is 
the pre-condition of your physical needs and social relationships. Hence, the subject 
that we shall take up in these sessions, with which I am personally supposed to be 
concerned now, would be a series of approaches towards the causes of the effects which 
our inner and outer lives are. 

Our life, whether it is inner or outer, consists of a series. It is not a solid substance. Our 
existence is not like a hard stone which is immovable and motionless. It is a flux, a series 
of tendencies, movements, enterprises, etc., which get practically bifurcated into the 
inward and the outward phases. Life in itself is neither inward nor outward. It is 
everywhere. But for convenience’s sake we make this distinction of being inside and 
outside, just as we say we are inside the room. But this ‘inside’ idea arises on account of 
the wall around. If the wall were not to be there, we would not say that we are inside. We 
are just on the surface of the earth. But because there is a consciousness of walls on the 
four sides, there is also a consciousness of an inside and conversely a consciousness of 
an outside. There is really no such thing as inner life and outer life, just as there is no 
inside or outside really, unless there is a wall which separates the inside from the 
outside. But we always speak of an inner life and an outer life as if they are really there. 
This bifurcation or gulf, so-called, between our inner life and outer life is due to a wall 
that seems to be there between what we call the inner and the outer. This wall has also 
to be seen, as to what it is. 

Here we have walls made of bricks. But, what is this wall which makes us feel that we 
have an inner life as distinguished from an outer life? Everything has to be clear before 
we start doing anything. Yes; we have to see that everything is clear, and there are no 
doubts and obsessions in the mind. I began by saying that you should decondition 
yourself first and abandon all conditioned habits. Do not say: “I have read the 
Upanishads already.” Well, you forget the Upanishads for the time being, forget the 
Gita, forget the Bible, forget your nationality, forget that you are anything whatsoever. 
But remember that you are a spirit that is seeking solutions to certain serious problems 
which are universally harassing the minds of everyone. The basic problems are the same 
everywhere, though the outward expressions of the same are different. 

The daily difficulties that we confront in our life are not the same. But the basic root- 
cause will be found finally to be one and the same thing. We think as human beings. 
That is the essential way of thinking. But, outwardly, one may think as a man, and 
another may think as a woman; one thinks as a professor, another thinks as a rustic in 
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the field, etc. These are outward forms of outlook. But there is what is called a common 
denominator of normal thinking, which is the human way of thinking. We do not think 
as a dog or a cat, and we do not move like a tree towards the sun. We do not think as the 
non-human species. We think as human beings only, and we cannot think in any other 
manner. This is a great limitation on us, again, in the way we think. 

I have mentioned certain of the limitations which prevent us from generalised thinking, 
but the human way of thinking also is a bondage. That is why you have been told many a 
time that the intellect is a barrier. You must have heard from people that the intellect is 
an obstacle in higher pursuits, because the intellect is an endowment of the human 
being. It is not present in an earthworm or a centipede. They have some other instincts 
of their own. And we have a peculiar structure within us we call intellect, reason, etc. We 
have been told a hundred times that this is an obstacle. But why is it an obstacle when it 
is the only faculty we have in the end? It is an obstacle because it is present only in a 
human being and we cannot find it elsewhere. The way of thinking or the outlook of the 
different species will be different. And in order to be able to enter into a more 
generalised form of the outlook of life we should not be wedded too much to our own 
endowment called the intellect. Though it is an aid, it is not enough. 

It is a prerogative of the human species only, but the truths of life are not merely human. 
There are many more things in the world than human values, and we should not be 
under the impression that we are gods ruling over this world. We have, at times, a pride, 
which takes us off from our feet and makes us feel that we are angels walking on this 
earth, looking down upon sub-human creatures. They are all nothing before us, as if 
they do not exist at all. We are the masters. The world belongs to us. The earth is the 
property of the human being. When we have such feelings, we say, ‘this land is mine’. 
How does it belong to you? God knows! Anyhow, you have a feeling it is yours. The man 
that is in us works in an imperious manner. And that humanness in us, while it is a great 
virtue in many respects, is also going to be a great hindrance in the last resort. Our 
human character is one link in the chain of the development of the various species of life 
in creation. There are, also, superior faculties higher than human reason, which belong 
to superhuman realms of being. 

You know that the world is not made up of human beings alone. There are others below 
us and above us. We are in the middle hanging somewhere on the rope that stretches 
from the earth to the heavens. We are on a long journey. We are not stationed in this 
world as permanent proprietors of properties here. We are not owners of anything. We 
are in a moving flux, as I said. We are on a perpetual journey onward, and we cannot, as 
a great master said, step into the same water of the river the next moment, because the 
next moment we step into another water of the same river. Thus, too, the next moment 
we are not living the same life. Every moment we are in a new life into which we 
perpetually enter, and the so-called continuity of our personality which makes us feel 
that we were yesterday the same thing that we are today, and the hope that we shall be 
tomorrow exactly what we are today, is due to a limitation of the way in which the mind 
works, the way in which we get tied up to one set of connotations in this movement. The 
habit of the mind is to look through a small hole or an aperture. The vast expanse of life, 
of which we are a small part, is out of the range of our perception, due to certain 
structural defects in the mind. 
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That is why we feel that we are the same person every day without knowing that we are 
changing every moment and are heading towards something different altogether until a 
catastrophic change will take place, when the mind will know that real change has 
occurred. And that catastrophe is called death. Every moment we are dying, but we are 
not aware of it because of the capacity of the mind to adjust itself to this little change 
every moment. And perhaps if our mind were in a position to adjust itself even to that 
so-called change called death, we would not know that we are dying. We would not even 
know that something has happened, just as we do not know that we are today different 
from what we were yesterday. But the mind is not so made. It is so much conditioned to 
this body that the severance of it from this body looks like a complete severance from 
existence itself. 

There is a continuity, which is life, of which we are a part, and we are not just X, Y, Z, or 
A, B, C, sitting here; it is not like that. If we open our eyes to fact, we will be surprised 
that we have been living a fool-hardy life up to this time, and now the time has come 
when we have to be serious. Our time is short, and there is so much to learn, and a lot to 
achieve. Obstacles are too many, and we have no time to wool-gather, sleep or while 
away our time as if there is eternity before us. We cannot take things lightly. Life is 
precious. We cannot take it as a joke. Every moment of time is as gold because every 
moment is nothing but a little loss of this span of our life. Every bell that rings tells us 
that we have lost one hour. It is not a happy thing that we are hearing. Tenacious has to 
be our effort at gaining insight into that which we seek. 

Be humble. Be patient. Do not try to be big, but be small, until you almost become a 
nothing, which is better for you than to be a large thing in the world, a cynosure of all 
eyes. There is hope, and so be always confident that you will get what you need. Always 
remember three things: 

Be clear as to what you want; 

Be sure that you will get what you want; do not be hesitant. Assert: ‘Yes, I am certainly 
going to get it’, and 

Start with that effort just now. Do not say ‘tomorrow’. ‘Everything is clear to me now, 
and I shall start at it.’ 

If these three maxims are before you as your guiding lights, you will succeed always, and 
with everything. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT 

Make three columns: l, 2, 3. In the first column, write the Heading: “What do you 
want?” In the second column, “Can you achieve it?” In the third column, “What is the 
way to it?” 

Now, take the first item. “What do you want?” What are you in search of? What do you 
wish to know? All these questions imply almost one and the same thing, and are 
attempted and answered in the system of studies usually known as “Philosophy”. So put 
this under column No. 1 , which comes under philosophy. 

Then, comes the second column. “Can you achieve this goal or knowledge, of search, of 
aspiration, of asking?” The analysis of your own capacities in this great search of that 
which you seek or want, comes under what is known as “Psychology”. This is under No. 
2. 

Then, is the third section. “What is the way?” Taking for granted that you have the 
capacity, the equipment, the endowment, which is requisite, what is the methodology 
that is to be adopted? This is the “practical” aspect of your search. Thus, there is a 
“philosophical” aspect, a “psychological” aspect and a “practical” aspect of the whole 
subject. This is to make a broad division of our approach to the entire question of life in 
its completeness. 

Properly speaking, the subject of philosophy is concerned with the nature of Truth, or 
Reality. It is quite obvious that we are not after unrealities, phantoms or things that pass 
away; we are not in search of these things. We require something substantial, 
permanent. And what is this? What do you mean by the thing that is permanent, which 
is the same as what you call the Real? The search for Reality is the subject of philosophy. 

Then we come to the second issue, the individual nature, the structure of our 
personality, the nature of our endowments. An analysis of the entire internal structure 
of ourselves as individuals in search of anything is comprehended under the various 
branches of psychology and even what we call “psycho-analysis”. They all are subsumed 
under this single head of an internal analysis of the individual. 

Now, we have the third thing, under the third column - the way to the achievement of 
this ideal, the Reality; the methodology, the practice of it, is what we are concerned with 
essentially. This is what we generally hear of as “yoga”. Yoga is practice, though it is 
preceded by certain philosophical and psychological studies and discussions. 

What is this Reality which we are in search of? What do we mean by the Real? Well, if 
we put a question generally to a layman, there will be an immediate answer, “What I see 
with my eyes, is the real.” And what do “I see with my eyes”? “The World.” This is the 
reality. The world in which we live is the real thing; that is the object which we regard as 
real. It is permanent. “It was there even before I was born; it is now, and it may be there, 
even when I shall pass away. The world is my reality and I cannot conceive of any other 
reality.” 

In the section on psychology, I may ask you a question, “What are you?” A simple 
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answer will come forth, viz. “I am such and such,” “so and so,” “a person,” a usual reply. 
If you are asked, “Who are you”, you know what sort of answer you will give. It is quite 
clear. Perhaps you will imply as an underlying current of your answer that you have a 
mind, an intellect, a reason, a thinking power - that is all. One cannot go beyond these 
simple definitions of oneself. And if you are asked, “What are you supposed to do? What 
is the practical aspect of your life?”- here too, you have a very simple, off-hand answer. 
“We have to work, for the maintenance of ourselves, in relationship to this world, in the 
context of the atmosphere of human society, and various other factors.” 

This is a prosaic and naive approach of the common person in regard to the problems of 
life, the duties of life and the values of life, but these are to touch the subject only on the 
surface, even as we can have a very inadequate and unscientific diagnosis of the illness 
of a person by merely looking at the body of the person, or by just passing the hand over 
the body of the individual, without investigating into the internal complications which 
give rise to the discomfort of disease. We are impelled to search for things on account of 
a discomfort we feel in life. Otherwise, there would be no impulsion for search in respect 
of anything. 

Dissatisfaction is regarded as the mother of all philosophy. Philosophy is the child of a 
recognition of the inadequacies in life. There are many kinds of dissatisfaction. We can 
write a book on what dissatisfaction means, because we are dissatisfied with everything, 
practically. It is difficult to imagine that we can be satisfied with anything permanently, 
or even for an elongated period. We cannot be satisfied with summer for a long time. We 
cannot be satisfied with winter for a long time. We cannot be satisfied with any 
atmosphere for a long time, and so on are our grievances. There is an ingredient of 
dissatisfaction in the very structure of our existence in this world. This is something very 
strange. How is it that we should be kept restless and longing throughout our life? Each 
one of you, just for a few seconds, withdraw your minds and contemplate your lives from 
the time of your birth, or at least from the time you can recollect yourselves. Were you 
satisfied at any time? You were always asking for something, and if you obtained that 
thing, you would ask for another thing. If you get the second thing, you ask for a third 
thing. 

Now, where is this quest going to end? Is a person going to be satisfied with anything at 
all? How is it that we are under the grip of the demon, as it were, of endless asking, an 
asking for that of which we have no clear knowledge in our minds? We are demanding 
endless things, in a variety of ways, constantly, throughout our lives, because it has not 
yet become clear to our minds as to what we want finally. We are only experimenting 
with situations: “Perhaps this is what I want, perhaps that is what I want”; and when we 
go to these things, we realise that these were not the things that we sought to have. 

It is like experimenting with various medicines and finding that none of them will suit 
our illness. We have been experimenting with persons, with things, with professions and 
the various other facets of our longings. They have not satisfied us. Even today, we are 
not satisfied - neither you, nor I, nor anybody else. It is impossible to imagine a 
condition of complete satisfaction, where we will have to say nothing, where, perhaps, 
we have to think also of nothing, where everything is obtained for ever. The state of 
obtaining all things is, indeed, beyond even the stretch of imagination. We cannot 
imagine whether such a state is possible, that is, to have all things that we need. 
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It looks, many a time, that we have to pass away from this world in despair with 
everything. If we read the history of the minds of human beings, if there is any such 
thing as a history of psychology of human nature as such, we will be surprised to observe 
that it is impossible to pin-point even one individual who has left this world with 
genuine satisfaction, save those few who are the salt of the earth. There has always been 
a gap, an unfinished something with which the person had to quit. Everyone goes with 
something left incomplete. It will never be finished. This is the seamy side of things, the 
unhappy facet of life, which seems to be the outer picture of this world painted before 
us. 

But we have also a peculiar solacing and satisfying inner core, which always eludes our 
grasp. There is something in us, in each one of us, which escapes our notice every 
moment. We can never visualise it with all our effort, and yet there is that mysterious 
and tremendous something which keeps us somehow hoping for the possibility of 
success in the end. This peculiar something in us, which keeps us positively hoping for 
the practicability of our enterprises in life, and expecting a victory at last - that is the 
glory of our personality. 

Man has remained a wretched suffering individual in this world, it is true, but he is also 
a glorious something, a majestic and incomprehensible mystery, a combination of two 
contraries, as it were, which is just the miracle of man. Every human being is a miracle 
by himself. It is not possible for us to know ourselves wholly. If it had been possible, we 
would not be in search of things and running about here and there. There is a peculiar 
eluding difficulty on account of which we are in search of things and yet are not able to 
get anything; with all the search, we seem to be receiving nothing in the end. Yet, we 
cannot withhold this quest. This is another peculiarity. On the one hand, it appears that 
we are going to get nothing, because we have got nothing up to this time, after so many 
years of suffering. If, for the last twenty-five, thirty or forty years of search and effort we 
seem to have achieved nothing, what is the guarantee that we are going to gain anything 
satisfying in another ten years? Perhaps they will also pass in the same way as the last 
twenty-five or thirty years have gone. “Impermanent and joyless, verily, is this world 
(anityam, asukham).” 

This is a very depressing picture before us, indeed. But that it is not to be the all, is a 
voice that we hear from within ourselves; otherwise, we would not be here, listening to 
people speaking in a weird language, in search of longed-for things, in forests, in hills 
and dales, in monasteries, in temples, in libraries, etc. We have something in us, 
definitely, different from what we see with our eyes. This is our mystery, our glory, our 
reality and our solace. This mystery in us keeps us happy somehow, in spite of all the 
unhappiness in life. On the one side, we are terribly unhappy; on the other hand, there is 
an undercurrent of a possibility of permanent success and happiness beckoning us from 
a remote distance. This intriguing picture, which is the shape that we see of life before 
us, is the object that is investigated into and studied in philosophy. If the subject had 
been so simple as an apple dropping from above, there would have been no need for 
researches, studies and investigations. It is an intermixture of contrary elements and 
enigmatic factors and, therefore, an intense training is necessary, in a technical manner, 
in order to fathom the depths of these mysteries. 

Well, we have another mystery simultaneously with it. Are we having in us the capacity, 
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are we endowed with the equipments necessary to make these investigations? Or, are we 
just hopeless specimens with an utter impossibility behind this very quest? The 
magnitude of the problem seems to be so large, and our individuality appears to be so 
puny, that oftentimes it may look that it is a fruitless task. 

There was a great philosopher who produced a revolutionising system of thinking, who 
placed before himself three questions, in which he summed up every question of life: 

First Q. What can we know? What is it that we are in a position to know at all, under 
the circumstances in which we are placed? 

Second Q. Under the circumstances given, what ought we to do? 

Third Q. Given the answers to the first two questions, what may we hope for, 
finally? What is going to be our fate, our destiny, our future? 

These questions include every question that we can ask in this world. What can we 
know? What ought we to do? What may we hope for? Three great volumes were written 
by this philosopher, in answer to these three questions. Have we the endowment to 
investigate the problem of existence? Then, what are the methods that we have to 
adopt? This would be the technical or technological aspect of the practice. 

So, just as before starting the construction of a huge edifice, a temple, a chapel, or a 
palace, one has a plan laid out before oneself,—one does not start suddenly 
accumulating material in some place,—there is, first of all, a consideration and study of 
the nature of the ground, the earth, what sort of earth it is, what its inclination is, and so 
on, the area that has to be covered, the depth that has to be dug, the material that is 
required, the personnel that may be requisite for the purpose, the time that it will take 
to complete the work, etc., so is the method of philosophical study constituted of many 
relevant themes of study. All this discussion implies at the same time, behind all these 
processes, the aim of the enterprise, viz, why does one build the edifice at all. That is at 
the back of one’s mind throughout this process of the activity called building 
construction. Likewise, we have behind our minds an aim, whether we are tourists, 
travelling from place to place in the world, or we are students, or whatever we are. We 
do things because we have an aim or purpose; we are in search of it and work for its 
fulfilment. 

I met one student from the West, and he told me that these questions are never asked in 
the West, “We never contemplate as to what is our ‘aim’. We get on every day. We have 
got some daily routines and we run up with these routines, duties, functions, vocations. 
But what is the ‘aim’, finally? We do not ask such questions. They never arise in the 
minds of people.” I said, “They may not arise, consciously, but they are there as the 
ingredients of the basic root of your personality. Otherwise, the conscious level will not 
operate in a systematic manner.” What is system, what is logic, what is scientific 
approach, if not the congruence of our conscious activity with some deeper aims? When 
there is an incongruence between our conscious activities and our inner aims, we are 
supposed to be unscientific, illogical and unsystematic. When there is harmony between 
the aim and the actual approach, we call that process science, logic and system. 

Thus, we have to lay the foundation of our searches and we are not to be too over- 
enthusiastic about it all without being confident that we have taken each step at the 
proper stage, very firmly, with clarity and completeness. As it was mentioned, our 
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studies will be gradually tapering off from philosophy to psychology, from psychology to 
practice. We will not enter into the practical questions in the very beginning itself, just 
as we do not enter a house before it is built. We have to build it first, then we go in and 
he down on our lounge. 

One should not be too very eager to start breathing exercise or concentration, etc., 
without first laying the foundation of these well-known practices. They are very simple 
things, if their essentials are understood. We have heard so much about breathing and 
meditation and asanas, etc., that they may look odd things for a common person and 
very difficult at that; all because of the fact that their foundations have not been laid 
properly. We just rush into asanas or meditations or study of some lofty literature or go 
to seclusion, without preparing ourselves in an adequate manner for the purpose. If we 
are unprepared, we go back unsatisfied. 

We have to go slow; there is no harm in going slow, provided that we are sure that we 
have succeeded in taking at least one step. Even if it be only one step that we have taken 
in this life, it does not matter, if we have taken it effectively and we are not going to 
retrace that step. There is no use jumping a hundred steps ahead and then having the 
chance of coming back by a push of retrogression on account of the unprepared 
adventure on our part. So let us move slowly and carefully, remembering each step in 
the mind with a firmness of confidence. 

We began by saying that the foundation of thought is the clarity that we entertain about 
the nature of the reality which we are in search of. We are speaking of reality because we 
are naturally not interested in unreality. This is something commonplace, very easy to 
understand. But, while we have an immediate and easy answer to the question, “What is 
that which we call the Real?” we will find that our answers are erroneous when we go 
deep into the nature of that which we see with our eyes. 

There are only two things that we see in this world: the world and ourselves. There is 
nothing else. If we look around, we see the vast world of astronomical phenomena and 
geographical extension, and we are there as small individuals in this mighty world. 
What else can we see? “I am here, and the world is there.” The individual and the world 
are the realities. Perhaps we may say, in a general manner, that we conceive two 
realities. If this is our concept of what is real, and we are certainly in search of what is 
real, it would follow, from this answer or definition, that we are in search of the world, 
or we are in search of ourselves. Naturally, this should be so, because there are only two 
things as we said: We are there, and the world is there. If we are there as a reality, or the 
world is there as a reality, we are in search of either of these, or both of them. But, 
actually, we have not found either of these. Though we seem to be in search of the world, 
the world is not under our possession. We are not owners of this world. This is very 
clear. The world is not our property. So, in search of the world we have not obtained it; 
and in search of ourselves, we do not seem to have achieved a proprietary control even 
over our own personalities. Death is a standing example of our incapacity to hold 
ourselves as property. Nobody would willingly sacrifice one’s own body to destruction. 
But a power overtakes us and we are dispossessed of this very body of ours, by the 
phenomenon called death. Though there are various other occasions also, which prove 
that we have no control over ourselves, this is the final proof which is there glaringly 
before us, telling that we have no right even over this body itself. And what to speak of 
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rights over other things in this world? 

So, in our search for either that or this, externally or internally, we have obtained 
nothing; neither the world nor ourselves. There has been a mistake, evidently, in the 
very search that we have been making. If our definition of reality is correct, and if it is 
also true that we are in search of realities only, it should be inexplicable as to how we 
should be defeated in this search, which is unfortunately what has happened. The 
outcome of this analysis is certainly this much, that we have gone the wrong way. Our 
ideas of reality are not correct and therefore our search for this so-called reality has been 
in the wrong direction. We have not been moving the right way, because we have not 
understood what reality is. 

Our philosophical edifice crumbles. It falls down and breaks to pieces if our search for 
reality, which is philosophical investigation, is rooted in a basic misconception of reality 
itself. There are, on the basis of the kind of analysis we have made up to this time, two 
ways of approach to truth, the external and the internal, the objective and the subjective, 
as they are called. The objective approach is generally the approach of science, of 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy etc. These are all examples of an external search 
for reality. The internal searches have been of the psychologists, the psychoanalysis and, 
in the end, the mystics of the world. These are the internal probers, quite removed from 
the external investigators of the scientific type. 

Now, what have we found by these external analyses and internal approaches? What has 
science told us after its running here and there for the reality of the world, and what are 
the psychologists telling us? Today, we have only these two studies before us. The 
external approach which is scientific includes also the studies under what goes by the 
name of humanities, political science, history, sociology, aesthetics, ethics, economics 
and the like. 

The latter are not external in the sense of physics or chemistry, but they are external in 
the sense of objective studies by experiment and observation. Wherever we employ the 
technique of observation and experiment, we are pursuing the method of external 
approach to reality. 

Thus, we have to take notice of both these approaches. And have they been satisfying, or 
have they confronted a wall in front of them, beyond which they could not go? Have 
these approaches, whether external or internal, ended in a final answer to all the 
questions of life? Or, have they led us to a blind alley, and we are just in darkness after 
some stage has been reached? If that is the case, there has been some error even in these 
approaches, the external and the internal. We have to take time, therefore, to go into the 
bare outlines, at least, of these approaches to reality in order to be sure as to where we 
stand. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE PORTALS OF ENQUIRY 

We go back to where we stopped, viz, the ways in which we try to probe into reality. 
Obviously, we have three ways or three avenues of observation and we cannot think of a 
fourth method. We look outside and try to see what is there; we look inside and try to 
find out what is within us; also, often, we look up and wonder at what is above us. This 
has been the attitude of all investigators, whether in the field of science, philosophy or 
religion. 

Fundamentally, we noticed that there is the usual objective approach of science which is 
remarkable for its achievements these days, and which almost goes about as a gospel. 
We have to see how far it has succeeded before we can enter into a contemplation of 
other methods and ways of approach. What is science doing? What is the way of the 
specialist in the field of observation and experiment? Whoever tries to discover truth by 
observation and experiment is a scientist, and we try to do that in our own humble way 
in our attitude to things in the world. We look at the world. All our business in life is 
objective, external and material for the most part. We see the oceans, we see the wind 
blowing and we see the stellar system; we see the five elements,—Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Ether. What else can we see in the world? There was a time when our specialists in the 
field concluded that the world consists of the five elements, and we cannot see anything 
else. We are also acquainted with the advances made later on, further to these main 
observations of the five elements merely. 

We have the great advancement of physical science, which has gone deep into the 
structure of matter, by which we mean all the five elements,—Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Ether. All these constitute matter in its essentiality. Physics goes into the structure of 
matter. What is matter made of? Of what is it constituted? Primarily, we say matter is 
only five elements, but we have seen that further experiments are performed, and have 
noticed that this solid earth is porous, a well-known fact. The earth is not an indivisible 
mass. Water is porous; air is porous. Even fire is a continuity of processions of energy. 
So, none of these four visible elements is really the hard or impartite thing that it 
appears to be. All these are complex substances and not compounds. A compound is 
indivisible; a complex is divisible. These elements are divisible and are not an indivisible 
substance. This was discovered later on. 

So, our original observation was not correct, viz., that there are solid elements. Now, if 
matter is divisible, into what is it divisible? it is divisible into molecules. These are the 
chemical substances. All these, including our own bodies, are reducible to certain 
chemical elements. There are only bundles of chemical molecules to which our bodies 
can be reduced and to which anything on the earth can be reduced. The molecules are 
chemical in their nature, but these chemicals are also constituted of finer particles called 
‘atoms’. They are more difficult to apprehend than the chemical substances. Scientists as 
well as philosophers have given varying opinion about the nature of atoms. There were 
people who thought that the Earth-atoms are different from the Water-atoms, and the 
Water-atoms are different from the Fire-atoms or the Air-atoms. We had in India at 
least some schools of thought which believed in the atomic structure of matter, but also 
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held at the same time that the atoms vary one from the other. The Earth-atom is 
different from the Water-atom, etc. But this was not the finality of the discovery. We, 
today, are told, again and again, that there is no intrinsic difference between one atom 
and another atom. The so-called difference is not due to the inner structure of the atom 
but because of the arrangement of the constituents of the atom. So, Earth differs from 
Water, Water differs from Fire, etc., not because their atomic essentiality varies but 
because they are arranged in different patterns constitutionally. 

But all this is what is known as classical physics. We may safely say, this is the physics 
which brought us down to the time which is a little later than what they call the 
Newtonian Era, when classical physics reached its climax and it was decided, once and 
for all, that matter is contained in space, space being regarded as a receptacle for the 
material contents. The great discovery that Newton made was the law of gravitation, the 
pull of the material parts in regard to one another due to the mass and the distance of 
these parts of matter. 

But, we have come today to the twentieth century, beyond half of it, and people are 
dinning into our ears the greater discoveries of a strange picture that is before us of even 
the world of matter, of which even Newton would be surprised if he were to be alive 
today. There are not even atoms. There is only a continuity of energy, so that we cannot 
know where is earth, where is water, where is fire, where is air, where is ether. We are 
not here to discuss science, and mention is made of all these only as a kind of 
preliminary introduction to the ways in which science has been moving in a search for 
reality. Our interest in this regard is philosophical. 

Where has it brought us finally? Where are we standing after all this discovery? Are we 
more informed about the nature of truth, today, than we were at the time when we were 
told that there are only five elements in their gross form? Are we better off today 
socially, philosophically, religiously, ethically, or spiritually, merely because of the fact 
that we have discovered a continuum of energy in the Universe instead of the gross five 
elements? The crux of the matter is something which eludes our grasp. We are not in 
search of what matter is constituted of. That is not our interest. It avails us of nothing, if 
we know what another possesses. You may possess anything, and what does it matter to 
me? Why should I go on enquiring into your property, your bank-balance, your relations 
in the world, etc.? What does it matter to me, whatever you are, unless there is some 
connection of these informations with my life which I am attempting to understand? 

How are we benefited by these discoveries? If the world is a continuum of energy, what 
does it matter to us? Let that be. Are we better off? Well, we know well that we are in the 
same condition in our personal lives and social lives, in our aspirations and in our 
searches today, as our ancestors must have been centuries back. Where, then, is the 
difficulty? And it has somehow been missed. This is the defect of a purely scientific 
approach of the experimental type. The advantage of scientific discoveries has been a 
rapid technological development in this age. We have fast-moving aeroplanes and subtle 
submarines, and gadgets of every kind. All are discoveries, inventions made as a 
consequence of the knowledge that people have gained today of the components of 
matter. But, finally, it has kept us in a state of unhappiness and anxiety, because of the 
ostensible fact that our lives are not connected with these discoveries. There is, to put it 
in a more technical form, an epistemological gulf between the seer and the seen. The 
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knowledge pattern remains the same today, as it was a few thousand years back. And 
what is the knowledge pattern we are referring to? The student has to be very attentive 
here, because this is a little novel theme and perhaps a little difficult to comprehend, 
because here is the essence of the whole problem. 

Our life is inseparable from our experience. What we call life is nothing but experience, 
and this is important to remember. And experience, whatever be the nature of it, is 
inseparable from a consciousness of that experience. There is no experience without a 
consciousness of it. We are aware that we are undergoing a process or are in a state of 
experience. If the awareness is absent, we cannot be said to be in a state of any 
experience at all. To have no experience is to have no awareness of what is happening. 
Now, our life being identical with a conscious experience, and our search for reality 
being observational and experimental in the scientific fashion, we have to find out how 
the panorama of external nature, as it stands before us from the point of view of science, 
is connected with our personal life. 

The world is as unmanageable today as it was many years back. Merely because we say 
that there is a continuum of energy in the universe, instead of the five elements, we have 
not bettered the things. It means the same thing, finally. Why is it the same thing, and 
why cannot there be a difference? Because our disconnection from the world remains 
today the same thing as it was before. Our sorrow is due to the dispossession of 
ourselves from things we call real or reality. We cannot control the earth or the water, 
the fire or the air. And the vast space outside is enough to take one’s breath away. 

Likewise, today, we cannot control the atoms or the electrons or the energies or the 
forces that be, because we are outside them. Our life, to repeat again, is a function of 
consciousness, and so long as our consciousness is not en-rapport with the reality that 
we are in search of, we are not in possession of that reality, and so long as we are not in 
possession of it, we have practically nothing to do with it. It is like a treasure that 
belongs to somebody else, about which we have only a theoretical information and with 
which there is, practically, no relationship. Our disconnection from reality - let us be 
contented just now with the scientific definition of reality as external objects, the world 
that we see - is also our weakness. Our strength enhances as we gain more and more 
control or possession of reality. 

The more do we possess reality, the more is the power that we wield. And what is 
possession? To possess an object, to possess anything for the matter of that, is to be 
invariably connected with it, in an inseparable manner. We have a power over the limbs 
of our body. I am giving one example of what power means, and what power does not 
mean. I can lift my hand at my will; there is no difficulty about it. Even if the leg of the 
elephant is very heavy, the elephant can lift its leg. The elephant can lift its whole body, 
though even a hundred people cannot lift an elephant. Perhaps, I may not be able to lift 
your body, but you can lift your body. You may not be able to lift my body, but I can lift 
my body. What is this mystery? Wherefrom comes this strength by which I can lift my 
body and walk? The reason is that my consciousness is one with my reality, which is this 
body; it is not outside. But you cannot lift my body, nor can I lift your body, because 
your consciousness is disconnected from my body, and mine from yours. The analogy is 
simple, and clear enough. 

The reason is that power is identical with the union of consciousness with its object. The 
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content of consciousness should not be outside consciousness, if real power is to be 
there. As long as the content remains outside, consciousness loses control over it. So, no 
scientist can control the universe or have any reasonable or appreciable relationship 
with it, because the scientist remains a puppet in the hands of the powers which he has 
discovered and of which, he, now today, realises, is an inseparable part. But, with all 
these defects of science, it has awakened us to one important truth, that to know the 
world is to know our own selves. One would be surprised how science can teach this 
truth; yes, it has somehow stumbled upon this fact,—by a chance, we may say. 

We cannot know the universe unless we know ourselves. While this is true, the reverse 
also is true, at the same time. We cannot know ourselves truly, unless we know the 
whole universe. The one is the same as the other. Now, how does science lead us to this 
conclusion? The secret is the discovery of an indivisible continuum of nature, outside 
which no individual, nothing, can exist. The space-time continuum which scientists 
speak of today, in the relativity cosmos, is inclusive of yourself and myself and all things. 
We cannot stand outside it. We are an eddy in this ocean of force which is called the 
space-time continuum, and so, how can we know it unless we know ourselves, since we 
are a part of it? Also, it becomes more obvious on account of the fact that to know is to 
have an awareness of the fact; and awareness is an essentiality of our being. Our being 
and our consciousness of our being are the same; they are not two different things. 

The moment we say that we exist, we imply we are conscious that we exist. The existence 
of things is inseparable from the consciousness of the existence of things. In as much as 
it has been decided that existence is a continuity, inseparable in its meaning, with no 
gulf whatsoever, to know the universe would be to have a consciousness of the universe. 
But in what manner? Not in the form of the consciousness of the world that we have 
today. I am having the consciousness of a mountain in front of me; that is not the 
consciousness we are referring to. As consciousness cannot be separated from the 
existence of things, and inasmuch as the existence of things has been identified with a 
continuity and a wholeness of process or energy, the revelation would imply a strange 
conclusion which will startle us beyond our wits. 

It would imply that to know anything would be the same as to be cosmically conscious. 
We cannot know anything in this world, unless we are universally awakened. Neither 
can we know ourselves, nor can we know even a particle of sand on the bank of the river, 
unless we are omniscient. And what religion calls God is nothing but this state of 
consciousness, where knowledge is identical with being. This is not the subject of 
science or physics, but it has landed us in this conclusion willy-nilly, by a mathematical 
force of logical deduction. This is a great benefit that science has given us, with all the 
horrors that it has created on the other side due to its technological aberrations. 

But, science is not over with this, for we have been thinking only of physics up to this 
time, and physics is not the whole of science. Students of science know that there is 
something more about it. There is what is called life. Living beings are different from 
inanimate matter. The world of physics and chemistry is different from the world of life 
or living beings. In addition to astronomy, physics and chemistry which deal mostly with 
inorganic matter, we have the science of biology which studies living organisms and 
tries to find out what life is. 

Here, we have something of a very interesting nature to observe. What is biology? What 
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is the study of life or living beings, and why is it called a science? It is a science because 
we identify science with the process of observation and experiment. And what is it that 
the biologists have observed and experimented with? The functions of life are their field, 
but one cannot observe life. I cannot see with my eyes the life in the people sitting in 
front of me. I can only see movements and symptoms of the presence of life. So, even 
biology, as a science, has been able to proceed only up to the point of observation of 
symptoms of the existence of life, but not life itself. We cannot see life with any 
apparatus or instrument. 

But how do we know that living bodies are different from dead bodies, that a tree is 
different from a stone? We have this knowledge because there are certain indications of 
the presence of life in what we call living bodies. These indications are not present in 
what we know as matter. Here, again, is a defect in the process of science. We have 
already standardised the symptoms of life. Only if such-and-such a symptom is 
observable, we call it life. We have passed judgement like this. We have concluded that 
to regard a thing as living, it must have these characteristics. If they are not there, we 
regard that thing as inorganic. But this is a prejudice of the scientific method. This is its 
defect. 

Why should we standardise the symptoms of life? This standardisation arises again and 
again on account of certain definitions which we form in our own minds. The mere 
discovery of certain movements in the world of matter cannot be equated with a 
discovery of the secret of life. The question has been put: How did life originate? This is 
an age-old question. Geologists and astronomers tell us that this earth has come from 
the Sun. It is practically accepted as a fact. It may be true. Once upon a time, there was 
no earth. The earth is a chip of the boiling mass of the Sun and, due to a whirling motion 
of the Sun, as some people think, or, due to a tremendous friction created in the body of 
the Sun on account of the proximity of another star passing near it, a piece was cut off 
from the Sun. This is the theory of the creation of this planet. There are two theories put 
forth, the one thinking that there was a digression of the movement of the Sun in a 
tremendous velocity on account of which a chip was cut off, and the other holding that a 
gravitational pull exerted by another star coming near the Sun cut off a portion of it, 
which ran off into empty space in a great speed, with boiling contents, fire in its essence. 
The fire cooled into liquid, which solidified itself into earth, gradually; this is the story. 

But where is life? We cannot see living beings in this state of affairs where there is only 
fire and water or even inanimate earth. People tell us that life must have come from 
some other planet. Well, this looks like the old story of the wolf and the lamb. “If you 
have not disturbed the water, your grandfather must have done it.” Our question is: 
How did life originate? Merely by saying that it has come from another planet, we have 
not answered the question. For, again, the question would be: How did life originate 
there? Then we would say that it has come from a third planet. No one can say how life 
came about. It is a mystery even today. 

How can living beings originate from the hot masses of stars? There are cases of germs 
manufacturing themselves from stagnant water, insects coming out from a dung-hill, 
etc. How does this become possible? It is said that scorpions are born out of dung. This 
is one doctrine. Well, scorpions have life, and dung has no life. How can life come from 
non-life? So, biology has a dark screen in front of it finally, and the discovery of life, 
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somehow, becomes an inference rather than an observation. 

Many people think that biology is not an exact science, while physics and chemistry are 
exact sciences. Biology is not an exact science because some inference is involved in its 
processes, and it is not enough to have merely experiments and observations. But what 
is this inference? We go deep into biology. We should remember that we are discussing 
the objective approach of science to find out where it has taken us, and where it has 
made us to halt, and what are its shortcomings, and why it cannot help us finally. 

In the same way as physics, chemistry and astronomy have landed us half-way, biology, 
too, seems to leave us somewhere in the middle and is unable to take us further, because 
the nature of life is inscrutable. We do not know what life means. When we say, “I am 
alive,” what do we mean actually? Perhaps, we mean that we are moving. Can we say 
that a bullock cart is a living being because it is moving? Is a motor-car living? By ‘life’ 
we mean something different from mere motion. 

It is a difficult thing to answer the question. What is life? When I say, “I am living, I am 
alive,” I mean something quite different from a mere motion of the body. What is the 
essence of the biological research? Here, we somehow take a different turn of approach 
altogether and are forced to accept that life is a purposiveness in being; it is to be 
teleologically conscious. We are characterised by purposive movements and not merely 
aimless movements as in the case of a motor-car or a bullock cart, which can simply go 
anywhere and in any way. Our movements are purposive, directed, filled with an aim, 
and this is what is meant by teleological movement. Now, that this, also, is not a very 
satisfactory answer will be noted when we consider the issue further. 

When I say, “I am living, because I have a purposive existence, and not merely an 
aimless motion,” I have to explain what I mean by purposiveness. It is interesting to see 
how we go from step to step into greater difficulties. What do we mean by a purposive 
existence? It would mean, at least in outline, the consciousness of an aim in front of 
oneself. Now, again, we see where we are moving, dangerously. From science, where 
have we come? To be conscious that there is an aim before us is to be purposive. Life is, 
again, inseparable from a state of consciousness. And biology, also, takes us to the same 
thing on which physics landed us, in the end. 

Somehow we cannot escape the dilemma of it being impossible for us to be without the 
principle of consciousness, in whatever we do, in whatever direction we move. The basic 
sciences,—astronomy, physics, chemistry and biology,—have a common thing to say, 
finally. In the end they tell us the same thing and by this proclamation of a truth, which 
is beyond their own jurisdiction, they, as sciences, are exceeding their limits. Science 
becomes philosophy. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE SEARCH WITHIN 

It requires to be emphasised again,—because it is easily forgotten,—that our studies are 
not a mugging up of information from books. We are not inmates of a school where we 
are students in the classroom and animals outside. This is not our aim. Let alone the 
possibility of living as animals, each one trying to pounce on the other. It is not even 
enough if we live merely as human beings. There is no need for instruction that we 
should not be animals, but it requires an instruction to tell us that it is not enough if we 
live merely as human beings. 

There is always a distinction between our laboratory life and our public life. We are 
scientists in the laboratories, but commonplace persons in the shops, in the railway 
stations, and the bus-stands. This is the outcome of our learning in colleges, in 
universities, in institutions. Wherever we are, we are fed up with this kind of life, and 
that is why we are trying to find a little time, if it is possible, to think in a different 
manner. It is easy to study. There are countless schools in the world and the result of all 
the studies is an upsurge of emotions and feelings in the minds of people, a veritable 
warfare perpetually threatening to take place, so that it is difficult to say if one person, at 
least, sleeps soundly in the night, with freedom from all anxiety. We have seen this, and 
we know this, and we are in the midst of this atmosphere. We are tired of it to the core 
and we realise that there is a basic error in our way of living and thinking, due to which 
all our studies look like a blank. These have led us nowhere. 

To find out where the mistake lies, we are here not to study the Upanishads or the Bible. 
We may read the scriptures a hundred times; we would be the same persons. Nothing 
will change in our personality. It is not study in that sense that we are thinking of here. 
We have enough of people who have studied more than many of us. But there has been 
no desirable effect of these studies, except that we carry a burden on the head of a lot of 
information, and often of some rubbish which keeps us in a state of a fattened egoism 
and an empty soul. 

If we are not able to be serious in regard to our own selves, how can we be serious in 
regard to the world outside? Who would like to go deliberately into the pit of hell? This 
possibility is there, on account of our missing the point in the life that we live. What do 
we see? We see people outside. Do we see people in the same way as anybody else sees? 
Even a pig sees people and we also see people outside us. But is there a difference 
between the pig seeing and our seeing? If there is no difference, it should be a travesty of 
affairs, that we should call ourselves cultured, educated. If our eyes are made like pig 
eyes and if there has been no transformation in the values of life with our studies, and 
we live in the same way as anyone else lives, then, it is high time that we should retrace 
our steps from our advance in the pursuit of the so-called studies and strike a 
retrospective view of what is wrong with us. We need not be under the impression that 
our studies are inadequate and therefore we are unhappy. We might have studied very 
well; nobody denies that, but those studies had evidently no meaning, no purpose, no 
substance in them. 

After a bath given to the elephant, the elephant remains the same, with dust thrown on 
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its body. Likewise, it is obvious that the perspective of life has not changed, for it cannot 
easily change as long as we see with our present eyes and cannot have another eye. If it 
is possible for us to see things with another eye altogether, other than the two eyes that 
we have been using right from our childhood, then our attempts may yield a value and a 
meaning. But if we persist seeing with the same two eyes, naturally we will see the same 
things. If we use the same telescope or the same microscope, we will see the same thing 
as before. But can we change this telescope or the microscope and see things differently, 
in the way they are really stationed, and not in the way they appear through the 
instruments of our eyes? We have to be honest to our own selves, for it is easy to deceive 
ourselves. It may be a little difficult to deceive others, but we can very easily go out of 
the track, due to the vagaries of the mind. 

Our purpose in undertaking these studies, if they are to be worth the while, is quite 
different from the studies which people generally undergo through textbooks and in 
classrooms of institutions devoted to the several arts and sciences of the world. Ours 
may look like a classroom, from the point of view of its physical structure, but it is not 
supposed to be merely that. We are supposed to get up from here with a new spirit in 
our minds. But if the spirit is the same as the one that came an hour before, drooping 
and sinking and complaining and seeing ugliness and animosity and the diversities 
which are common to human perception, which has the undercurrent of even animal 
values, then we should be sorry for ourselves and not at the world that is. 

This was a point of view which was emphasised before, viz., that we should be cautious 
with regard to ourselves, and it is useless to be merely observant of what is happening 
outside in the world. There is a maladjustment and an upsetting of the sense of values in 
our own minds, due to which we are in a very unenviable position. We are in search of 
facts and truths and realities, and we have not found anything of this kind. Everything is 
moving, everything is passing, everything is changing, and our ideas about things also 
change. We have discovered nothing of value or reality in the world. 

We have tried our best to probe into the nature of things outside in the world. We have 
seen nothing, we have only hit our heads against the walls. We have stones and trees in 
front of us, not values which are worth considering and which are going to do us any 
good in the true sense of the term. 

We noticed that this external search lands us in a failure, finally, because of the simple 
reason that the things we see are outside of us. A thing that is really ‘outside’ cannot 
come in contact with us, because we have already dubbed it as an ‘outsider’. A thing that 
is external to us cannot become a part of our knowledge. 

What is knowledge? It is an assimilation of the object into the consciousness. If I 
assimilate you in my consciousness, I know you, but if you stand outside as a stranger to 
me, as an object which is totally independent of me, I cannot know you. All knowledge is 
participation in the content thereof. Participation implies our capacity to enter into the 
nature of the object and the capacity in the object to enter into the nature of our being, 
our knowledge; that is mutual assimilation of the nature of things. If I stand outside you 
totally and you stand outside me wholly, there would be no concourse between the two. I 
cannot know you and you cannot know me. 

This is what has happened to the scientific observations of modern times. If science is an 
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observation of objects, regarding them as objects having nothing to do with the subjects 
which observe them, then, science cannot give us knowledge. It can only give us 
descriptive information, the length and the breadth, the weight and the mass, the form 
and the colour, etc., of an object. I cannot know you, even if I know your height and 
weight, your girth, colour, shape, geometrical feature, or the chemical structure of your 
body. All these I may know, yet I would have not known you. 

To know you physically, chemically and biologically is not to know you, because 
physically, chemically, and biologically, one would be the same as the other. The same 
substance is in each person, each thing - the earth, water, fire, air and ether are the 
components of the physical body of each and every individual in the world, so that to 
study one body would be equal to studying any other body. Why are there many people 
and many things, if everything is equal in bodily structure? The scientific observation is 
tentatively useful for our physical and social life, but it is not real knowledge; by it 
nothing can be known, not even one atom, truly if it is ‘outside’. 

This world outside is a fantastic world. It has a tremendous, fearsome significance, for 
anything that is outside is a source of fear, anxiety and insecurity. There is a great saying 
in the Upanishad that fear is caused by duality. Our fear is because there is another 
outside us, and as long as there is an ‘other’, we will have to be in a state of sorrow 
caused by the fear. And the fear is born of the fact that there is something independent 
of us, vying with us in reality and claiming equal status with us. There may be even one 
grain of sand there, but we cannot tolerate its presence, if it is outside us. We feel 
irksome that something is there totally alien. 

Suppose you are in the midst of a society where people are aliens; you feel very 
uncomfortable. You have to get out from that place and go to an atmosphere where 
people are more friendly. You like friendliness and not ‘foreign’ characters. And what is 
friendliness? It is a tendency to assimilation of the one into the other. Friendliness is a 
social word, a term signifying the inclination of an individual to enter into the being of 
another. You have not actually entered into the being of another, no doubt, but there is a 
tendency, at least, and that is called friendliness. We have an aptitude to enter into our 
kith and kin. We might not have taken even the first step, but we have a desire, 
nevertheless, to take that step in the direction of our becoming a part of the friend’s 
being. That is love, that is affection, that is friendliness. But if that tendency is absent, 
we wish to withdraw our being from others’ being. That is the opposite of love, affection 
and friendliness. So, the tendency of friendliness is also the tendency to unite oneself 
with the desired object of perception. 

All love longs for the union of the subject with the abject. It cannot really unite itself, 
and that is why loves are frustrated for various reasons. It is not possible for us to get 
into union with anything, ultimately. But there is a desire to be united with things. That 
desire is what we call love and unselfishness. The desire to exceed ourselves into the 
region of another is love. We do not want to be locked up in our own bodies; 
unselfishness is the desire to go out of our bodies and enter into the bodies of other 
things. 

We cannot achieve this purpose easily. We cannot enter into the body of anything, but 
we have a desire. This desire is what is called love and love indicates the possibility, 
under given circumstances, of such a union. Under certain conditions the union is 
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actually effected. This is what we are going to study. Under what conditions is it possible 
for us to unite ourselves with things? Normally, this is not possible, because the 
structure of the physical world is such that it will not permit this union. There is what 
we call space which will not allow the unity of any two objects. There is the time factor, 
there is causality, there are social prejudices and personal ambitions, all which cut the 
ground from under one’s feet at the very outset. 

But that it should be certainly possible is proved by our own urges inside and our 
longing to achieve this aim. We have tried our best to conquer nature, to know nature, to 
become one with nature, to harness the powers of nature and be in union with nature. 
Science has made this attempt but has not succeeded, because, unfortunately, nature 
has always managed to remain as an outside object to the scientific observer. Like the 
horizon that recedes the more we go near it, the objects of the scientist,—call them 
electrons or whatever they are,—recede and elude the grasp of the observer. Nobody has 
understood what an electron is even today, because it is outside, and how can anyone 
know it? 

Here we are with inconclusive researches of the objective approach of science. We have 
not found reality in science. We have not found it anywhere in the world. Then what is 
the way out? As we noticed, we can look at things from three angles. We look outside. 
We look inside. We look above. These are the three ways of looking at things. Now, we 
have already looked outside and found nothing, at least nothing satisfactory. 

Let us look inside and see what is there. This is the subjective approach, quite the other 
side of the objective method of science. What do we see when we turn our gaze within? 
We see ourselves. Let us close our eyes and see what is there. We do not see anything 
outside; we see our personality and begin to wonder what it is made of. What am I? The 
search for an answer to this question is the subjective approach of psychology. 

Now, let us see what comes out of this search. Are we going to be landed in the same 
unfortunate situation of the external approach, or does something else come out? We 
see the body when we look inside ourselves. We see the physiological and anatomical 
structure of the body, the skin and the bones, the flesh and the marrow, the blood and 
the various biological features of the physical body. 

If I ask you, “Who are you?” you will say, “I am the son or daughter of so and so, the 
brother or sister,” and something like that would be your definition of yourself. By all 
these definitions you mean that you are a body; that is all. It means nothing else. 
Otherwise, how are you a son or daughter of some body? It has no meaning except in the 
sense that you are a body. But let us see whether we are able to see only this much, and 
nothing further. 

Are we living only as bodies and nothing else? Let us give everything to the body and see 
if we are satisfied. We have our breakfast and lunch and we have dinner, and we have a 
good sleep. What else do we want for the body? We will be given all these things, food 
and clothing and a house to live in. These are the things that the body requires, and the 
body is happy. But do we say that we are satisfied with this alone? No, these are not the 
things that people require merely. It is not just food and clothing and shelter that we 
need. They may be the requirements of our body. They may be necessities, no doubt, but 
these are not enough. 
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People with all these things are still searching for some other thing. There are people,— 
we call them well-to-do people,—who have got all these physical amenities. But they are 
still in search of some other relief. The reason is that their physical needs have not 
satisfied them, because they are not merely physical bodies. They have something else 
within them, which also needs a certain type of food, as the body requires material food. 

What are we, then, other than the body? If we go deep into the body, we will find 
nothing there, except physical structure. By an amputation, or an operation on the 
physical body, one will see nothing inside the body, except the physical matter only in 
some layer. It is when we probe into a different state of our existence, through which we 
are almost daily passing, that we will be able to discover some other element of 
personality in us than the physical body, e.g., dream. In dreams, our physical bodies do 
not take part and yet we have an independent existence in dream, just as we have an 
independent existence in the waking condition. Now, did we exist in dream? Yes, we did 
exist. What was there? Not the physical body. What else? Well, very strange, we do find 
something else there. We had only the mind. 

That we existed as a mind in dream is obvious. This does not require much explanation 
or commentary. We had joys and sorrows in dream, similar to those we experience in 
waking. We were exactly the same in dream as we were in waking, for all practical 
purposes of experience. We saw things, we encountered various phenomena, we were 
happy or unhappy, in the same way as we had such experience in the waking condition. 
So, it means that we can have, even independent of the body, the same kind of 
experiences as we have with the body, through the body, in terms of the body. The 
bodily existence or non-existence is not going to make a difference to the experiences of 
another layer of our personality which can independently exist and with which we can 
identify ourselves. 

The phenomenon of dream demonstrates that we are more than a body and we can exist 
without the body. In dream we existed without any connection with the body, and we 
passed through all the experiences of waking independent of the body. The body was 
used only as an instrument, but it was not our real personality. 

What are we, really? What do we discover when we probe into our own selves? We 
realise that we are a mind rather than a body. This is the reason why we are not satisfied 
even if we have plenty of money, a lot of food and clothing, large gardens and palatial 
buildings. With all these physical comforts, we cannot be satisfied, because we are not 
merely a physical body,—a son, a daughter. We are a mind; that is why we are unhappy. 
It is not the body that is unhappy or is dissatisfied. It has everything,—it eats well, it 
sleeps well; what is the difficulty with the body? Why is it that we are still unhappy? 

The unhappiness comes from the mind and not from the body. All our difficulties are 
mental, not so much physical. Such emphasis is laid on this mental life of man that, it 
appears, compared to it, physical comfort is almost nothing. If our mind is satisfied, we 
will not bother much about physical amenities. There are various avenues of mental 
satisfaction which can overwhelm the requirements of even the physical body and this, 
again, does not require much of an analysis or study, for everyone knows what it means. 
If we are immensely happy for some reason, which state has lifted us up from the 
physical level, we forget our breakfast, and lunch, and sleep, and everything else. 
Satisfaction is a mental condition. 
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We are happy for reasons other than physical, and in some other world are we then. 
That world is a psychological world, a mental realm. If the mind is satisfied, the physical 
world can give us not much substance. We are all, in fact, searching for something 
psychical, intellectual, emotional, volitional, rational. If our reason is satisfied, the 
physical needs almost amount to a zero, but with all the physical amenities, if the reason 
is dissatisfied, they amount to a zero again. We are rational beings, rather than physical 
bodies. 

This is an interesting observation that we make when we go deeper into our own 
personalities. We are minds, we are intellects, we are emotions, we are wills, and we are 
reasons. Until we satisfy the psychic nature of ours with its requirements, the physical 
world cannot make us happy with all the goods that it has. Nothing that is material can 
give us entire satisfaction. Material satisfaction is set at naught in a second by mental 
dissatisfaction. It is useless to harp upon physical needs too much, under the impression 
that they are the causes of our sorrows. The physical conditions are not the sources of 
anxiety. Our mental structure has not been provided with its needs, its requirements. 
The mind longs for some thing, in the same way as the body needs some thing, and the 
mental needs are more significant, more important than the physical ones. 

The ego is a part of the psychic world. Our sense of individual being is not a physical 
sense. It is a psychic centre. “I am so-and-so, I am such-and-such - this kind of assertion 
is not a physical act. It is not the body making this affirmation. When you are annoyed, 
you say, “What do you think I am?” You look up; gazing at the other. “What do you think 
you are?” These arrogant statements arise not from the body; they are arrogations 
fuming up like a volcano from the psychic individuality within. It asks for food in the 
same way as we ask for bread for the body. The food of the ego is what people are asking 
for, and the ego has not been able to obtain it, with all the foods that one has physically, 
materially. The ego is starving, and so we are unhappy. 

Man wants to swallow the whole world, if it could be possible. Behold the audacity of a 
dictator, a terrorising despot, or an out-and-out egoistic, self-affirmative person. People 
whose ego is at its heights would like to masticate the world and digest it, so that they 
alone exist and other things do not exist before them. The desire of the ego is to destroy 
the world, because the affirmation of the ego is equivalent to an intolerance in regard to 
the presence of other egos. One ego cannot be the friend of another ego. It wants to 
destroy the other, somehow, and therefore one is irksome, much agitated if one sees 
another person like oneself. One wants to put down that person by some hook or crook. 
One cannot tolerate a person equal to oneself. The other must be inferior always; that is 
the glutting glory of the ego. 

We may not be consciously feeling that the ego is there at all. But it is present as a secret 
urge. We are yet to see why the ego is operating in this manner. Why is this ego 
operating in this manner that it cannot tolerate an other than itself? What is the devil 
that is working inside? What is the harm if another person also exists? But this is not 
possible for some important reason, which is outside the vision of ordinary observation. 
For some strange reason the ego cannot bear the sight of other egos. It cannot tolerate 
the presence of even the world outside; it wants to control it and subdue it and make it 
its own, superintend over it, and wants to be a master. This is the desire of the autocrats, 
the dominating rulers, the despots, the apotheosis of ego. 
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We have a tremendous world inside us. And it is not so simple as that. We are not the 
little persons we seem to be. We have a hidden submarine content inside our 
personalities. This is to give a short outline of the psychic world which is our area of 
functioning, and of which we are citizens. We are not citizens merely of this physical 
world. We are also inhabitants of the psychic world. Thus, this is a psychic relationship 
of ours with other people, due to which we are, either this way or that way, related to 
this person or that person, positively or negatively, with pleasure, pain or indifference 
attending. 

We are denizens of a psychic world and not merely of a social world of Indians and 
Americans, Russians and Japanese, etc. We are in a different world inwardly and that 
world is as much real as, if not more real than, the physical world. With the bare 
analysis that we have made, we can realise that the physical world is, before this psychic 
world, far less significant than the credit it receives. If the psychic world is well, the 
physical world follows suit with it. The physical values lose much of their significance 
before the insistances that are psychic, rational, intellectual and emotional. Perception, 
inference, doubt, memory, love, hatred, attachment to life, fear of death, are all phases 
of the psychic individuality. 

This is an aspect of psychology, which reveals itself when we analyse ourselves deeper 
than our physical personality. The physical body is made up of the five elements,—earth, 
water, fire, air, ether. All are that, I am that, and every one is that; even the tree is made 
up of these five elements, and the stone is that. Everything is just the five elements. So, 
materially or physically, no difference can be observed among things. But we see 
difference among people. This has to be attributed not to the shapes of the bodies, but to 
the minds which are different in each individual. I do not think as you think, and you do 
not think as I think. That is why we are two different persons. The psychic raw material 
makes all the difference, and is responsible even for the physical differences. 

The difference is not in the physical body, because the bodies are identical in structure. 
The same flesh, the same blood, the same chemical compounds are present in every 
body, but there is a difference in the structure of thinking. The whirling of the mind is in 
different directions in different cases, the current of the movement of the mind varies in 
different individuals, because of the purposiveness with which the minds move,—an 
observation that we made in regard to living bodies,—and, this changes even the nature 
of the physical components. The purposiveness or the intensive urge from within the 
psyche of an individual distinguishes it from others and from inanimate matter. 

There is a purpose behind the growth of even a tree; it moves in a particular direction 
and with an aim behind it. Every living being has an intention in the performance of its 
varied functions and inasmuch as the intention varies from individual to individual, 
there are different individuals. We are different persons because we are different minds. 
And why are we different minds? Because a mind is nothing but a particular pattern of 
thinking. As the pattern of thinking varies, the mind varies, and therefore, people vary. 
And what is this pattern of thinking? It is a particular direction which the psyche takes, 
just as a river may take a particular direction. Because of the variety in the direction of 
the movement of the psyche, there is difference in the intention. The direction and the 
intention are practically the same, because when the intention is of a particular mode, 
the mind moves in the same direction. Why is there difference in intention? Why should 
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not all people think in the same way, in the whole world? 

Why should we all think differently? Where is the necessity? What is the harm if we all 
think identically? This is not possible for the same reason which keeps one’s ego 
intolerant of other egos. The ego which works in an affirmative manner intolerant of the 
presence of other egos is also the reason behind the variety in the intention behind the 
psyche which keeps everything always apart. I am T, you are ‘you’. “I mind my business. 
You mind your business.” This is the world. Is there a solution, a remedy for this 
malady? 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF KNOWING 

We observed that our inner world is constituted of the psyche; it is a mental world, and 
that is the real world of ours, of which we are citizens primarily. We are nationals of a 
psychic world, more properly than the way in which we belong to the physical world of 
social beings. Our psychic apparatus is a complicated structure, because it has 
connections with almost everything in the world. It is like a main switchboard. We are 
not so much detached from things as we appear to be. There is a subterranean 
relationship between our inner contents and the whole cosmos outside. The moment we 
begin to enter the realm of yoga practice, we also start operating upon our cosmic 
relationships. This is something important to remember. At present we believe that we 
are isolated individuals with no connection whatsoever with others. But meditation is 
adventure, which opens up a new vista before us and surprises us with our relationships 
which were not apparent in our waking work-a-day life. 

Our mind is not made up of any simple substance. It is rather a process than an entity. It 
may be compared to electric energy, if we would like to associate it with something 
known to us. We cannot say that it is a substance, or a body, or something existing in 
one place. It is almost like a fluid. At present it pervades our entire body. That is why our 
thinking is connected with every part of the body. The whole body thinks, as it were, 
because of the pervasion of the body by the mind. This mind which is not an entity or a 
substance like physical objects, and appears to be a moving process, is our inner 
working faculty. We live a psychic life, rather than a physical life. Our joys and sorrows 
are psychic and not physical. Our activities, also, are psychic. Physical activities are no 
activities if they are divested of the psychic content. It comes to this finally, that the 
mind is everything. 

The whole world is nothing but mind operating in mysterious ways, in its wondrous 
relationships of variegated types. Western psychology particularly distinguishes 
between three aspects of the psyche: (l) Understanding, (2) willing, and (3) feeling. But 
in Eastern psychology, a further diversity of this content has been noticed. It has infinite 
varieties of expression but in the main outline we may say that our psyche consists of 
many functions on account of which it takes various names. Even these aspects of 
nomenclature as understanding, willing, and feeling are the outcome of the different 
functions that the one psyche performs. 

When the psyche decides, by a clarity of grasp, upon a particular situation, we call it 
understanding. And the affirmation which follows the decision that is taken on the basis 
of the understanding of the situation is the will. Then something more significant takes 
place. When we understand that a thing is such-and-such, and we also decide to act 
upon this situation in a particular manner, our whole being reacts in a given proportion. 
That reaction is emotion. There is a welling up of our whole personality in regard to the 
existent situation outside. We begin to feel, and not merely will or understand. Now, this 
activity of the psyche, in the form of understanding, willing and feeling, is rooted in 
what is usually known as the ego-principle. The ego is the faculty of self assertiveness or 
self-affirmation. As a matter of fact, it precedes all other functions. Before we can 
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understand, will or feel, we have to be sure that we exist. This certainty of the fact of our 
existing as an individual is the activity of the ego. The word ego gets translated in 
various ways. When we generally speak of an egoistic person, we mean thereby a proud 
person, for instance. But the ego does not and need not necessarily mean ‘pride’. Pride is 
only a gross outer expression of it. Its essentiality is something subtle, far more invisible 
than the outer expression as the so-called pride of the individual. The ego is a sense of 
individual being, our confidence that we exist as an individual independent of other 
individuals. The conscious confidence in us that we are isolated individuals, quite 
different, in every way, from others, is the ego-principle in its essentiality. 

What, then, is the ego? It is a consciousness of our individual existence, isolated from 
other individuals. And this self-assertiveness concretises itself in various levels of our 
life. There are different kinds of egos. There is a metaphysical ego; there is the psychic or 
purely volitional ego; there is the physical ego; there is the social ego; and, finally, it 
becomes the political ego. All these are expressions of a single impulse from inside to 
affirm oneself as distinct from others, to dominate over others, to absorb others into 
oneself. This desire to be distinct from others is the disease of man. It is a primary evil 
and yoga psychology calls this principle of the ego, ‘ahamkara’. This word, 'ahamkara’, 
is very interesting in its connotation. In the Sanskrit language, ‘aham’ means T, ‘kai'a’ 
means, ‘one who does’. One who causes everything to feel that it is, is the ego. It is that 
‘which is developed from’ the sense of ‘self-consciousness’. 

The ego does not rest quiet merely by an affirmation of itself. It becomes grosser, when 
it operates in external life, until it reaches the most concrete of its expressions. 

The ego exists originally as a principle of awareness, a simple consciousness that one is. 
That is why it is then called the metaphysical ego. It simply ‘is’, but ‘is’ as distinct from 
others. The consciousness of “I am” is the primordial empirical and it is the 
philosophical ego. Then, this simple principle of self-affirmation in its primary capacity 
of isolation begins to operate as the psyche which starts to think objects outside. It does 
not merely think of itself as an isolated being. It has become something worse now. In 
the beginning, it was content with being only aware of itself. Now it wants to be aware 
that ‘others are’. So, there is a further consequence following from the affirmation of 
oneself. If “I am”, others also are, as distinct from me. This distinction between oneself 
or one ego and others expresses itself as distinction between physical personalities. The 
physical ego is the bodily ego which identifies itself with the bodily encasement. 

The ‘I-amness’ is not merely a consciousness of ‘my being’. It is also a consciousness of 
others’ being. It is a specific affirmation of this body as the ‘me’ and a distinction drawn 
between this body and other bodies. 

Then there are the various social distinctions extending to almost endless details. We 
cannot even count how many social distinctions there are. There is a great variety of the 
differences that we draw between one and the other in our social life and we need not go 
into the forms of these, because they are all obvious. Then there is the worst form of the 
ego, which intends to exercise authority, power, by way of political manoeuvres, which 
may begin with one’s family management and end in a desire for world-government by 
oneself, until the farthest limit of it is reached, wherein it seeks to affirm itself to the 
exclusion of others. One of the important features of the ego is not merely self- 
affirmation and distinction of self from other selves, but a resentment of the presence of 
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other selves. 


This follows as a consequence of the structure of the ego. The self-affirmation of the ego 
is charged with a deep impulsion towards survival of itself at the cost of anything 
whatsoever in the world. If we believe in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, the 
ego says, “I am the fittest, and, so, I alone should survive, and nobody else”. Naturally, if 
every ego has this sense of the fittest in itself and if each one is the fittest, the 
consequence is battle and the wars that history records. These wars are nothing but the 
conflicts of egos, each ego wishing to assert itself as the fittest, whether it is an 
individual ego or a group of egos. These create a chaos of circumstance and if one goes 
into the inner secret of the sorrows of life, one will realise that all these are rooted in the 
ego principle. Understanding, willing, feeling, and the other psychological functions are 
the rays of the ego, which is the parent of all these manifestations. 

We have heard that yoga is ‘union’, a common definition that is given in all textbooks. 
But union with what, and who is to be in union with which substance, or reality? This 
cannot be made clear unless we know the basis of this definition itself. In our study of 
the objective world, we concluded that in the farthest analysis of the universe outside, 
we come face to face with the reality of the perceiver getting involved in the perceived, 
inasmuch as nature is a whole, a complete continuum, and the bifurcation of the seer 
and the seen is foreign to the structure of Nature. Nature in its wholeness may not even 
be aware that there are such things as the seer and the seen, even as we cannot say that 
the right hand is the seer of the left hand or the left hand is the seer of the right hand in 
one’s own body. These appellations would not apply to an organisation of parts which 
belong to a whole, in an inseparable manner. 

Under the circumstance that in the end a distinction between the seer and the seen 
cannot be drawn, because of the fact that such a distinction does not exist, and also 
under the circumstance that the distinction between the seer and seen is really made in 
practical life, there is a contradiction between practical life and life as it really is. Our 
present way of living is far removed from the truth of life in its essentiality. We make a 
marked distinction between the seer and the seen by the operation of the psychic 
apparatus. The mind thinks the object; the object is outside the mind, which means that 
the object seen is different from the mind that sees it. We are so sure that this is the case 
that we work in the world with the certainty that the world is outside the mind, that the 
seer is completely cut off from the seen. 

But this is not going to be a lasting conclusion in the event of a further analysis of the 
deeper structure of life. Reality is quite different from what we see with our eyes or even 
what we think with our minds. What we see with our eyes is not reality, and what we 
think and understand is also not reality. So, yoga, when it is defined as union, should 
naturally be understood in the sense of the union of the seer and the seen, because the 
seer and the seen cannot be isolated. If they are really different, there cannot be a 
knowledge of the seen by the seer. In this connection there is an important theme 
discussed in philosophical circles, known as “The theory of knowledge”. 

How do we know the world? How are we aware that things are? This is a vast subject 
which takes us into deep waters. We cannot easily explain how we are aware that the 
world is there at all. This awareness takes us by surprise; we suddenly become aware 
that there is a world. The way in which we become aware of the world is comparable to 
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the way in which we wake up from sleep. We are fast asleep, where we are oblivious of 
everything. When we wake up, we have only a general awareness of our having woken 
up. We become aware that there is no sleep, sleep has gone, and there is a general 
awareness without knowledge of details of either this or that particular fact. After this, 
the general awareness concretises itself. We begin to feel that we are; we become 
conscious of our own self, after some time. But we will not be much aware of the things 
outside, the table and the chair etc.; even the windows and the doors we will not see 
properly, because we have just woken up from sleep. We do not know even the exit from 
the room, sometimes, because of the deepness of the sleep. There are deep-sleepers who 
often perch upon the window, thinking it is the door, and hit their head against it; so 
deep was the sleep. 

Well, the point is that we become aware of ourselves first; only later we know things 
outside. After we become aware that things are outside, we become also aware as to 
what those things are. From a general knowledge of things, we reach to the specific 
knowledge of things. “It is not merely some things in a featureless bareness that are in 
front of me, but this is a chair, this is a table, this is a wall clock, this is a person.” Then, 
the awareness becomes more specified. “This is my son, this is my daughter, this is my 
friend, this is so- and-so,” etc. Then it becomes further more expressed in the form of an 
impulse to action with regard to the things seen. This is also, in a way, the process of the 
creation of the world. 

What happened cosmically must have been something like this individual phenomenon 
that we pass through every day after we wake up from sleep. The point at issue is, how 
do we become conscious of the world? We become conscious of the world by an 
expansion of our consciousness gradually from our selves outside. What is this ‘outside’? 
The so-called ‘outside’ is the world, really speaking. The world is not constituted of 
mountains and trees, human beings, cows and asses. 

These are not the world. The world is an ‘outsideness’ of things, the externality, the so- 
called ‘thingness’ in all things, a peculiar separation of one thing from another, and this 
feature becoming a content of our consciousness. The consciousness of externality is the 
world. If this externality were not to be there, there would be no world. 

If there is no space between you and me, we would not see each other, and space and 
time go together. If the one is, the other also is there. So, the space-time structure is the 
world. What we call the world is nothing but space-time. If this were not to be there, 
there would be no externality of perception, and if the externality were not to be there, 
there would be no world-experience. World-experience is nothing but externality of 
experience. If we are to somehow divest ourselves of the consciousness of externality of 
every kind, we will ‘enter’ into the world at once, and the world will ‘enter’ into us. The 
whole problem is of the externality of space-time, and we are given here a lot of 
information in the theories of knowledge of the various schools of philosophy, as to how 
we become aware of things outside. The things are not really outside; that is the point. 
That they are not outside should be clear from the analysis of Nature itself. Things form 
one organic whole. We cannot say that our leg is outside our body, notwithstanding the 
fact that we are seeing it. Merely looking at things cannot be regarded as a proof of their 
externality, because I see even my fingers, but I do not say that they are outside me. 

The outsideness of a thing arises on account of a distinction between the consciousness 
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of the seer and the existence of the seen. We begin to feel that our consciousness is 
different from others’ being. When we speak of the distinction between the seer and the 
seen, we actually mean a distinction between beings in their essentiality. But, how does 
one know that another being exists? The space or the time content between us cannot be 
the cause of this perception. An undercurrent of consciousness is necessary. If there is 
not going to be a secret connection of consciousness between me and you, I cannot know 
that you are sitting in front of me. The wind that is blowing on my face through the fan 
that is moving cannot be regarded as the cause of my awareness that you exist. The wind 
has no consciousness; it cannot make me know that you are. Nothing that is visible to 
our eyes, as that which exists between me and you, can be considered a cause of my 
knowledge that you are. There is nothing, practically, between you and me, there is only 
empty space. How do I know that you are there? This is a strange phenomenon. My 
eyes, physically constituted as they are, are spatially cut off from your physical existence. 
You are not sitting inside my eyes. How do I know that you are and how do you know 
that I am here? Nothing that is visible to the eyes can be regarded as a cause of the 
perception of an object. 

We may say, there is the mind, and we have finally to bank upon this aspect of our 
being. The mind is thinking that we are. But, then, where is the mind? Where is it 
situated? Mostly, we think that it is inside our body. My mind is inside my brain or at 
least within my body; it cannot be outside. Now, if my mind is inside my body, naturally 
it cannot be of any help to me in my knowing that you exist, because you are outside me, 
at least a few yards away from me, and the mind is inside my body; it has not gone out. 
But if you say that perhaps the mind is going out and is touching the bodies of others, 
and then it becomes aware, it would be curious that the mind can exceed the border of 
the body. Why speak of people before me? I know even that there is a sun shining in the 
sky, 93 million miles away from me. Does it mean that the mind is extending 93 million 
miles outside my body? If we accept this doctrine that the perception of the object is due 
to the operation of the mind and the mind has to touch that object in order that one may 
become aware of the object, then the mind should reach the stars, which are several 
light-years away. This is a revelation, indeed. 

If this is a fact, the mind is not our mind merely, it is a mind that reaches up to the 
distant space, the stars, or whatever it is; if we do not accept this theory, we cannot 
explain how we are aware that the stars are shining in the sky. This is a tentative answer 
to this pressing pragmatic question. But more important than this issue is the thing that 
follows. What is mind? Is the mind capable of knowing that things exist outside? We 
have said so much about the mind, but what is mind? What is it made of? Provisionally 
accepting the position that the mind knows objects, we have to attribute the mind with 
some sort of consciousness because knowing an object is the same as being aware of the 
object, and if the mind is aware of the object, it is conscious. It cannot be an inert 
substance. 

The mind has to be charged with some kind of consciousness, in the same way, 
perhaps,—to give a prosaic example,—as a copper wire may be charged with electricity. 
We need not say that the wire is the same as electricity; the two are quite different 
things. But the wire is filled with the flow of electricity, on account of which we call it a 
live wire. If the electricity were not to be there, it becomes an ordinary wire, on which we 
can hang a wet cloth for drying. It is to be accepted that the mind has to be endowed 
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with some consciousness. If that also is not conceded, the chance of knowing anything 
does not arise. It should follow that the mind is inseparably connected with 
consciousness. It has to be pervaded by consciousness, and, so, my being aware that you 
are in front of me is due to the movement of consciousness towards you, even in the 
intermediary space between you and me. 

This conclusion that consciousness is not limited to the body but is also outside the body 
follows from another interesting analysis that we can make. We cannot set a limit to 
consciousness. We cannot say that consciousness is here and not there. Because, to be 
conscious that consciousness is limited, consciousness has to be outside the limit at the 
same time. Who is to know that consciousness is limited? It is consciousness itself that 
knows. The awareness of the limitation of awareness is also a function of awareness. So, 
the boundary that is tentatively set to a state of awareness is also a content of awareness. 
One cannot be conscious that there is a limit to consciousness, unless consciousness has 
exceeded that limit. To imagine that there is division between two parts of 
consciousness would be to assume that there is consciousness even midway between the 
two assumed parts of consciousness. Otherwise, who is to be aware that there is a gap 
between two parts of consciousness? The awareness of a gap between two parts of 
consciousness is also awareness and, therefore, there cannot be a gap in consciousness, 
which means that consciousness is indivisible. 

If consciousness has no parts, it is indivisible, and so all-pervading. It is infinite in its 
nature. The presence of the infinitude of consciousness is the reason behind the mind 
being aware that there are objects. But where comes the question of an outside if there is 
a pervasion of all things by consciousness? There is an error in the perception of 
externality in things. If the consciousness that knows things is indivisible, and exists 
everywhere as subject and object, there must be definitely some mistake in our seeing or 
apprehending things as if they are outside us. This mistake is introduced into our 
perception by the operation of space and time. 

Meditation is the art of transcending space and time. The moment this is effected, we 
enter into an infinitude of consciousness. By the various techniques of meditation, we 
overcome the barrier that is created between us and the objects by the action of space- 
time. The moment we think of an object, we think of it as it is existent in space and in 
time. The methods of yoga are the ways of defying the operation of space-time and 
effecting a union between the subject and the object, the seer and the seen, in their 
essentiality. In their outward forms, they are distinct; names and forms differ, but the 
essentiality of the things does not so differ. The content does not vary, only the shape 
differs. Thus in all processes of the practice of yoga, one thing alone is aimed at, viz., the 
union of consciousness with being. 

There is a single yoga, ultimately, taking forms on account of the difference in the 
structural patterns of minds. Just as one would like a sweet dish, another a saltish dish, 
etc., but it makes no difference to the fact that all partake of food for a common purpose, 
likewise, the essentiality behind meditations is the same, though the outer focus differs 
due to the needs of the minds of the individuals in the different stages of evolution in 
which they find themselves. Yoga is union, yes. It is the union that is necessary for 
beholding things as they really are and for outgrowing the erroneous awareness of the 
apparent duality of things. Our weaknesses, physical or psychological, are the outcome 
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of our dissociation from things. 

Strength is the necessary consequence of a union of ourselves with things. Energy is 
abundant in Nature. The universe is full of power; it has infinite resources. It is never 
poor. It is always rich. There is no poverty in the world in its true nature. But we look 
poor socially, physically, mentally, in every way. We are helpless beings and forlorn. 
This situation arises because we have blocked the avenues of the entry of forces of 
Nature into ourselves by the activities of the sense-organs. The senses are our enemies, 
if at all there are enemies anywhere, because they present us with a picture of the world 
which is not really there. The friends and foes that we see in the world are the 
concoctions of the ego and the sense-organs. The five elements we see are also the 
reports given to us by the five senses. There are no five elements; there is one element 
only everywhere, appearing in different densities of expression. 

The world is seen or known in five different ways because of the five ways in which the 
senses work. To give an example, electric energy is common everywhere. But, when it 
passes through a refrigerator, it cools; when it passes through a stove, it heats; when it 
passes through a railway train, it moves. The various functions of electric energy are due 
to the instruments through which it is made to operate; likewise is Nature. It is neither 
sound, nor touch, nor colour, nor taste, nor smell. There are no such things as that in 
Nature. But our senses abstract certain features of Nature and then become cognisant of 
these specified features and one sense tells us that it is smell, another that it is colour, 
and a third something else. If we had a hundred sense-organs, perhaps, we would have 
seen a hundred things in the world. Now we have, thank God, only five senses, and we 
see only five things. If we had only one sense, we would have seen only one thing. The 
sense-organs create a quintuplication of perception, where there is only a uniform 
reality. 

Firstly, the senses deceive us into the belief that things are outside. Then there is a 
further deception into the belief that there are five different objects. That objects are 
outside is mistake enough; that there are five different things is a worse form of it. In 
our practices known as yoga, we have, therefore, to tackle the sense-organs first, which 
multiply perception into a fivefold operation, and then the mind which tells us that the 
world is outside us. The whole of yoga hinges upon the operation upon the senses and 
the mind in such a manner as to enable us to overcome the awareness of externality and 
its outcome as the fivefold perception through the senses. The task is undertaken either 
directly or in the reverse order, as is one’s predilection. 

Thus, yoga leads us to a kind of operation which is not merely individualistic. It is a 
common affair of all people. There is no such thing as my yoga or your yoga. We are all 
in the same boat. Our problems are common stock. We are in the same difficulty and we 
have to seek for the same remedy. Yoga is a common need that will be felt by every 
individual. It is neither a religion, nor a creed; it is a need of life, as the breath we 
breathe. Yoga is the science of existence. It neither belongs to the West nor to the East. 
It is neither Hindu, nor Christian, nor Muslim. It is not any religion at all. It is the very 
fact of the essential structure of human existence. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR YOGA 

We have heard it said that there are many kinds or types of yoga. This idea of a variety in 
yoga arises on account of a sectional thinking, into which we perforce have introduced 
ourselves as the result of our mental structure. Really, the Yogas are not many, just as 
we cannot say that the rays of the sun are many, though they appear to be so due to a 
peculiar projectional structure of the mechanism of this emanation. 

We have observed that there is an objective way of thinking and also a subjective way, 
the connection between which is what we call knowledge, or perception. Our knowledge 
of the world, or the knowledge of anything, is a reaction set up between the subject and 
the object. Unless these two are there in juxtaposition, there will not be knowledge; 
there will not be any kind of experience. Every experience is a reaction between the 
percipient subject and the perceived object, whatever be the nature of that object, 
physical or otherwise. 

Now, we can think in three ways and so there are supposed to be three Yogas, the well- 
known systems of karma (action), bhakti (devotion) and jnana (knowledge), in which 
schools like that of kundalini yoga, tantra yoga ,japa yoga, and even Patanjali’s system 
of yoga, and various methods of self-analysis, get subsumed. 

We have to recall to our memories that when we go deep into ourselves, we find the very 
same things that we discover when we go deep into anything outside. That which is 
deeply within us is also deeply within everything in the world. Even as, at the bottom of 
the crests of the ocean, we find the same base of the ocean, which is at the back of every 
other crest also, likewise, we will discover a common reality underlying every 
individuality. There is a substance which is equanimously present as the background of 
particulars, and yoga is the process of the gradual withdrawal of consciousness from 
particulars to the generals, until the highest common factor is reached. The 
particularised attention paid by consciousness in respect of any thing is to be withdrawn 
into the more general background of it, and the more it goes near to the general 
background, the more does it approximate to the ideal of yoga. This withdrawal, to 
repeat again what was noticed earlier, can be either inward, outward, or transcendent. 

There are three kinds of withdrawal. But how is it possible to withdraw oneself in three 
ways? We are generally accustomed to the idea that withdrawal means going into one’s 
own self in an individual sense, but it need not necessarily mean that. One can withdraw 
oneself even into an object by a peculiar adjustment of consciousness and in that 
technique of objective withdrawal, the object ceases to be an object any more. Here 
consciousness assumes a different position by an adjustment of itself with the object in a 
novel way. In fact, yoga is a gradual attempt of consciousness to convert every object 
into a subject; and the more do we succeed in transforming the object into the subject, 
the more are we said to be advancing in yoga. 

The greatest problem in life is involvement in objectivity, externality, the conditioned 
attitude of the mind by which it segregates itself from all things which it thinks, or 
visualises. The world of objects is a connected whole; this is the doctrine of yoga. The 
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world is not constituted of isolated parts as it appears to the outward senses of 
perception. The recognition of this inward connectedness of things in the form of the 
universe is the endeavour of yoga. Inasmuch as we are accustomed to think only in 
terms of objects and we cannot think in any other manner, we have to take the stand of 
the object first, and that method is the way of karma yoga and bhakti yoga, and partly 
of the yoga of Patanjali, and the initial stages of even jnana yoga. Everything starts with 
the concept of the object; only the notion of the object varies according to the different 
systems of practice, the notion getting widened gradually, in an ascending degree. 

Before we start seriously any kind of practice in the direction of yoga, we must be well 
up with the requisite preparations. The achievements in yoga are a gradual evolution, a 
systematic advance and not a sudden jump. It is not a revolution that we are setting up. 
There is no revolutionary process in Nature. Everything grows slowly, stage by stage, 
without missing even one link in the process of development, as we have grown from 
babyhood to the adult stage. How beautifully does a tree grow from the seed! How many 
years does it take? There is no abrupt skipping from the seed to the fruit. 

So is yoga a gradual developmental process of the ‘wholeness’ of our personality towards 
an achievement of All-Being. We have, therefore, to be cautious that the necessary 
preparations are made. We cannot suddenly conceive of the goal without being aware of 
the preparatory stages. Apart from the techniques to which we shall refer a little later, 
five of the requisites may be noted with advantage among many others: l. Place, 2. Time, 
3. Method, 4. Regularity, and 5. Whole-souled devotion to the Ideal. 

You must have a place which is suited to the practice. You must also have a time chosen 
for the practice. You should have a method which has to be adopted continuously, 
without changing it every now and then. Then the practice must be regular and there 
should be no break in it. And, lastly which is perhaps the most important aspect of it, 
you must have a whole-souled love for the practice. It is said in the yoga scriptures that 
one loves yoga as the mother loves the child and thinks of it the whole day and night, 
and there is no other thought in the mind except that. “How shall I get it?” This ardent 
longing from the heart is itself half of the success in the practice, and everything else 
comes afterwards. 

The co-operation from your deepest feelings is the affection that you have for yoga. You 
do not approach it with suspicions or doubts in the mind. It is absolutely certain that 
you are going to achieve the goal. This conviction should be there at all times. If the 
calculations are correct, the mathematical problem should yield the required result. You 
cannot doubt whether the calculations will give the result or not. The system of 
mathematics is so exact that there cannot be any suspicion about it. 

Yoga is a highly technical and systematic subject, and if the methods adopted are 
correct, there should be no doubt, whatsoever, as to the possibility of the achievement of 
the end. The time that you take in reaching the goal depends upon the extent of the 
intensity of the practice and the emphasis that your feelings lay upon it, the extent to 
which you are in communion with the ideal which you are trying to contemplate. 

We take into consideration, first of all, the place. Everyone knows what this actually 
means. One has to be located in a place which is conducive to the practice. Now, what do 
you mean by saying ‘conducive to the practice’? There are certain necessities: 
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geographical, climatic, social, political, physical and the like, which are associated with 
the selection of a place. Beautiful suggestions are given to us in such scriptures as the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad, for instance, as also in the Bhagavad Gita and the Yoga 
Vasishtha. The place should be pleasing to the inward sense of spiritual quest. You 
should be lifted up by the very atmosphere in which you are. That is why people go to 
sequestered places. The more are you away from centres which have an atmosphere of 
clash of personalities and egos, the more can you be in tune with Nature. 

When you go for a walk, you go alone and not with another person. You will feel happier 
when you walk alone than when you go with another person; else, there would be two 
egos walking. And one ego never wholly agrees with another ego. You may be thick 
friends, but notwithstanding it, you are still two persons and not one person. The very 
fact that you are two persons shows that there are two egos and one has to adjust oneself 
in an artificial manner to the presence of the other. You cannot be natural when you are 
in the presence of another person. You cannot utter a word which will not be pleasing to 
the other. You cannot have a gesture made which is not to the taste of the other, and so 
on. But if you are under a tree you can do anything there, because the tree has no ego 
like the human being. The birds, the animals, have no egos like men and they do not 
bother about what you do, what you say, what you think, etc. Choose a place which is 
free from tensions arising from the presence of egos. This is the reason why we go to 
monasteries, temples, convents, and such other sanctified localities. Also it is said that 
elevated places are more convenient than others, because of the electro-magnetic 
influences which high altitudes are supposed to produce. The tops of mountains are 
regarded as very conducive. Places which are near vast areas of water, or near the ocean, 
are electro-magnetically more suggestive. This is the discovery of ancient sages. There is 
also a discovery that cloudy weather is more conducive to meditation than clear sky 
because of the presence of electric forces that are generated in the sky during the 
movement of clouds. These are minor matters, not very important things, but they are 
things to be remembered, as they are helpful. 

Times which are suggestive of an automatic withdrawal of the mind from external 
activities are to be preferred. Night time is generally, and obviously, helpful because of 
an automatic tendency of the mind at that time to withdraw itself into subjectivity. 
When we speak of time for the practice of yoga, or meditation, what we actually mean is 
not merely the hour of the day, such as eight o’clock, etc., but a fixed time. There is a 
cyclic movement of everything in Nature. This system of cyclic movement applies not 
only to the external world of astronomy but also to the internal world of the psyche. If 
we start taking our meal at a particular hour and we continue taking it at the same hour, 
we will start feeling hungry at the same time and not at other times, because of a cyclic 
effect in Nature which generally gets associated with the way of thinking, and affects 
sympathetically the physiological functions. 

Hence it is necessary that one should fix a specific time for contemplation, studies, etc., 
whatever the nature of the practice;—not that one starts meditating today in the 
morning and tomorrow in the evening and the day after at midnight, etc. Such 
anomalies will create a kind of jarring effect and not yield a harmonious contribution to 
the practice. The time should be fixed, whatever the chosen hour be. There are some 
people who are anxious to get up very early in the morning. They force themselves into 
waking up into a consciousness of meditation imagined at a particular time which is 
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suggested by scriptures, etc. This may not have the desired result following. No kind of 
force should be exerted upon the mind. It may be that early morning is good for certain 
reasons, but in the beginning one will not be able to adjust oneself to that hour, because 
one is not used to that life. It is better to take things easily as an art and not as a sort of 
labour or an imposition that has been inflicted upon the mind. Joy should be the 
touchstone of the practice and not uneasiness, pain or regret. 

Yoga is a process of rejoicing. It is not a suffering. It is a movement through happiness. 
From one state of joy, we move to another state of joy. It is not that yoga starts with 
sorrow, or that it is a kind of prison-house into which we are thrown. We have 
sometimes a feeling that yoga is a torture, a suffering, to the normal life of man. 
Sadhana means a fear, and indicates an unnatural seriousness. This is so, often because 
people have created a picture of awe and sternness about yoga, an other-worldliness 
about it, dissociated from the natural likings of the human being. Our desires are, no 
doubt, obstacles to yoga. But they are ‘our’ desires; this much we must remember, and 
they are not somebody’s. So, we have to wean ourselves from these desires gradually and 
not make it appear that we are peeling our own skin. Such a drastic step should not be 
taken, and it is not the intention of yoga. 

You have to draw up a systematised programme: what is the thing to be done first, what 
is the thing to come next, what is the third item to be taken up, etc. The thing that is to 
be done after three days should not be done today, and so on. Have a graduated 
programme of the practice according to your own capacity. This suggestion is general 
and is not intended as a particular instruction to each and every person without 
distinction, because interests vary. You have to maintain your own spiritual diary, to put 
it in the way of Swami Sivanandaji Maharaj. You can have a diary of your own according 
to your need and capacity, the stage of your mental evolution, the studies that you have 
made, the aptitude of your mind, the technique that you are going to adopt, etc. Have a 
positive attitude towards the practice. 

Just as a sick person feels happy when he is in the process of moving towards health, 
yoga, as a process of one’s growing towards healthier and healthier conditions of 
personality from states of illness, makes for a state of happiness. When one becomes 
healthier, one also becomes happier. Suppose you have high temperature, and the 
temperature comes down gradually; as it comes down, you feel greater relief, a 
satisfaction which arises from within, automatically and spontaneously. So is the case 
with yoga. It is your mother. She will not torture you. She takes care of you. Even one 
thousand mothers will not equal yoga in tending the child with affection. As is the 
affection that yoga has for you, so should be the affection that you must have for yoga. 

Why is it that yoga has such love for you? You will be wondering what is this 
consideration that yoga has for you. Yoga is not a human being. Yes; but it is more than 
a human being. Yoga is not a word that we utter. It is a surprising revelation to us. The 
great thing that is called yoga is God Himself conceived in our minds, according to our 
own manner; and our love for yoga is nothing but our love for God, love for Reality, love 
for the Absolute, love for ‘That which is’. If that Being has no love for us, what else can 
care for us? Not all the humans put together can have such concern over us as this great 
Reality has. It wants us more than we want It. All the worlds conceivable will not equal 
the positive affectionate reaction that this Mystery exerts upon us at every moment of 
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time. 


Feel happy: “I am in proper position with Reality. God is seeing me.” This is a fact. That 
God sees you is not merely a doctrine; it is a truth and there cannot be a greater truth 
than this. Every atom is looking at you. The whole world is awake and is conscious as to 
what is happening. The world is made up of love and not enmity, hatred or dissociation; 
it is affection that the world is made of. It is made of love, and there is nothing else here. 

Love is the essence of things. You want things, and everything wants you. Feel this, 
assert this. Chant mantras, recite slokas, read scriptures which awaken you to this 
consciousness of the presence of the divine love exuberant in everything, even in the air 
that you breathe, the sun that shines, the rain that falls, the atmosphere that is around 
you, the people that are in society. All are centres of affection, really. They appear to be 
otherwise sometimes on account of a misconstruing and miscalculation of fact that we 
make in our perceptions. 

The world is, therefore, a yoga by itself; things are in a state of yoga even now, and they 
are going to be in a state of yoga always. One is only going to realise this truth. We are 
getting awakened to this presence which is already there and we are not going to 
manufacture yoga after some time. It is not that yoga is not here now and it is going to 
take place afterwards. It is not a product artificially to be concocted with the effort of the 
human being. Yoga is an eternal truth. The great central Absolute is perpetually there; it 
was not different, it is not different, and it will not be different in the future. We have 
only to wake up from sleep and see what is there. 

So, yoga is not a creation of something which is not now and is to be there after some 
time. It is rather a consciousness into which we rise as we wake up from deep sleep and 
become aware of the world outside. When we wake from sleep, we are not creating the 
world outside; it is already there, but we become aware that it is there, a fact which was 
not known to us when we were in sleep. Yoga, when it is said to be a gradual 
developmental process, is really a development and enhancement of the consciousness 
of reality, an increase into a depth of the awareness of things and the lessening of the 
gap that appears to be between us and the world. 

The point, then, is that you should have a fixed place, and it would be good that a person 
is in one place for a period of some years; in the initial stage it may be one year, two 
years or three years. Later on it can be even for a lifetime. Do not be drifting from place 
to place like a tourist; that is not the way of yoga. You must be in one place for a 
protracted period, as far as possible. 

The time, also, should be selective. You have your own convenient time, not necessarily 
four o’clock in the morning. If it is four o’clock in the morning, and that is convenient, 
very good; if it is not, let it be six o’clock. Whatever the time be, you are to be 
comfortably woken up from your sleep, and have no other engagements. 

What is the time that you have to fix for yoga? The time when you will not be distracted 
by attention to other activities in life. Suppose you have to catch a train after half an 
hour; that would not be the time for meditation, because there is a distraction. Or you 
have to meet some official in the government, or there is a case in the court, etc.; these 
would be unsuitable occasions. 

At least for the next three hours after you commence yoga, there should be no 
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engagements for the mind. Let the conscious mind and the subconscious mind tell you, 
“Yes, for the next three hours you are not going to be disturbed by anything.” Well, then, 
sit up for yoga. 

The early morning hours are supposed to be good for a peculiar reason. You are not 
much conscious of your subjectivity which has been in sleep, and you are also, then, not 
acutely aware of the world outside. 

The time can also be the last hour of the night. An hour before you go to bed is a very 
useful one. The last few minutes that you spend before you sleep should be the time for 
the most noble thoughts. And who knows that one will get up in the morning tomorrow? 
This is a well-known fact. The last thought will determine one’s next birth. What we 
shall be after this life is over is conditioned by our last thought. And why should we 
entertain distracting thoughts when we go to bed? It is always good to think of the most 
sublime things possible at the time of retiring. Read a passage from the Bhagavad Gita, 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the Dharmapada, or whatever is to your liking,— 
something which will transport you, enrapture you, catch you by the spirit, and flood 
you with the joy of divinity. Let that be the thought at the time one goes to bed in the 
night. 

And, well, if it is God’s will that we are not going to wake up in the morning, let it be. But 
we shall get up in the very atmosphere which is in harmony with the last thoughts with 
which we went to sleep. Therefore, it is important that people should not spend the last 
hours of the day in clubs, hotels, cinemas, etc. It is a bad habit, highly distractive, very 
injurious to psychic health. One should never go out of one’s room after sunset, as far as 
this is practicable. People have a habit of going to shops in the night. And you know 
what you see in the shops, the market place and the streets. It is all confusion, chaos, 
noise, distraction. The last hours of the day should be spent in such a way that you are 
alone to yourself studying elevating scriptures of yoga and thinking noble and lofty 
thoughts which are to the advantage of your own soul. 

The place and the time are to be chosen according to your convenience, under the 
guidance of a Teacher. It is important that you should have a guide until you are able to 
stand on your own legs, till you are confident that you can do everything for yourself, 
when you have no doubts in your mind, when everything is clear and you are not going 
to have any kind of difficulty on the path. Until that time, you require a guide. You may 
call him a Guru, a friend, or a philosopher. Whatever be the way you regard the guide, 
such a one is necessary because the world is full of mysteries, and you do not know what 
it contains. 

Every step is a new step, and it will take you to the unknown. The path of yoga is difficult 
to tread because the further steps cannot be visualised at the initial one. You can see 
only one step at a time and when you are taken by surprise by a phenomenon to which 
you are not accustomed, you will not know how to adjust yourself to that situation. That 
is why guidance from a competent master, or teacher, is necessary,—help from one who 
has already trodden the path. He will help you even in these small matters like place, 
time, and the like. 

Then comes the method. The method that you adopt should be uniform. You should not 
take to different Gurus. You should not go on changing your techniques of meditation. 
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There should be only one system, even as you drive a nail into the wall at the same spot, 
and then it goes inside by hammering again and again, and you do not hit it at ten 
places, which will be of no avail. To find water, you dig in the same place, and not go 
three feet down in a hundred places. So also do you tap the source of reality at one spot 
and go deep into it, and you will find there what you seek. But if you merely scratch the 
surface at different places, you will not find anything; no treasure will come forth. You 
have dug the earth three feet down in one thousand places, and you have found nothing 
because you have gone to various places unnecessarily. Dig deep at one place. This is the 
uniformity that you have to adopt in the method of practice. 

What is method? This touches the process called initiation. You might have heard that a 
disciple, a student, gets initiated into the mysteries of yoga. Initiation is the prescription 
of the technique or the method of meditation. You will not be able to choose it for 
yourself always, because you may have doubts as to whether ‘this is good, or that is 
good’, and so on. A competent teacher will tell you, considering your psychological 
make-up, what would be the proper method of practice for you. This is known as 
initiation into yoga. The prescription of the method is important. Just as a physician 
gives a prescription, and you go to the same doctor and follow the same prescription,— 
you do not go on changing the doctors or the prescriptions every day, for that is not the 
way of curing the illness,—so do you persist in the adoption of a single technique, the 
prescription given by your Teacher. The method is selected according to the nature of 
the student, the circumstances in which the student is placed in society, etc., and so it 
varies from person to person. You cannot have a general method for everyone. 

Then there is regularity. You must be honest about things. You should not make a joke 
of yoga. It is a very serious matter. Just as you do not take lunch at different times on 
different days, for that would spoil the tummy, you must take to the practice at the same 
time every day, and that is regularity. You should not miss this concentration even on a 
single day. Suppose, you take your meal today, and tomorrow you do not have it, and the 
day after tomorrow you take it again, and the practice continues; you know how it 
affects your health. Even if you are in a moving train, the meditation should not cease. 
Swami Sivanandaji Maharaj used to do sirshasana even in moving trains in order to 
teach it to the interested passengers. He had a system. Every day he used to do asanas. 
Likewise, even if you are in travels by some occupation of yours, you must be able to find 
a little time to withdraw yourself into concentration some time, because the cyclic order 
of Nature, and the cyclic method with which the mind works, have a connection with the 
effects of all processes and activities. At a particular point there is a connection of 
factors and they are ready to contribute to success. Just as the gastric juices begin to 
secrete themselves at a particular hour of the day and cause hunger in the stomach, so 
does the hunger of the spirit manifest itself under specific conditions. You must take 
advantage of this structure of the mind according to which it asks for a thing at a 
particular time. Hence, keep to regularity. If you start sitting for meditation at a 
particular time, sit at that time alone every day, unless something unavoidable 
intervenes. Normally, one must be able to stick to an appointed time. 

Then, lastly, you should have a surging affection and love for the practice of yoga. You 
must have made a decision: “This is my goal. I have been born for this purpose only. I 
have nothing else desirable in life.” When this conviction comes, everything shall come. 
This decision of yours is the great love that you evince to God. We do not merely shake 
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hands with yoga. There is a real communion established with this great Reality, from the 
bottom of your soul. If this love is there, God will love you as His own, and there will be 
nothing that you lack in this world. 
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CHAPTER 7 

THE METAPHYSICS OF MEDITATION 

As all the works that we do in life aim at the fulfilment of a purpose, yoga tends towards 
meditation. There is likely to be a prevalent notion among students and seekers of Truth 
that meditation is a kind of activity like many other activities in life. Instead of going for 
shopping, you go to the meditation hall. Instead of doing one work, you do another. It 
becomes a question of choice of activity, rather than a change in the quality of activity. 
When you tell the mind that it has to do meditation, it is not likely that it will always be 
in a state of rejoicing exhilaration. If you carefully probe into your sub-conscience, you 
will discover this strange attitude from within. 

You will find yourself, to some extent at least, in a state of tension. It will look that some 
duty is being imposed upon you. The mind is afraid of the word discipline because of a 
peculiar meaning that is attached to it. And that meaning is the frightening factor in 
discipline. Meditation is a discipline in some respect, of course. We do not like discipline 
or systematization of anything, because it appears that, thereby, we are going to restrain 
the mind from its usual proclivities. The restraining of a desire is a pain to the mind. It is 
not a joy; and if yoga, spiritual practice or meditation is going to be any attempt to 
restrain the usual longings of the mind, certainly, the mind is not going to be happy. 
There will be an undercurrent of anxiety and resentment, in spite of the fact that the 
logical intellect accepts the necessity for meditation and spiritual life. 

Man is not made up merely of logic. The mind can set aside all logic in a second if it 
comes to its attention that the logic goes counter to its deepest desires. Logic goes to the 
dogs, and rational investigations will cut no ice, before the pressure of instinctive 
longings, the desires of the heart, the normal ways in which the mind works. This 
difficulty can also be regarded as an obstacle to any tangible success in the practice of 
yoga. There are various kinds of battle going on within us. There is a war that is always 
being waged inside our own minds. It is true that we are like a house divided against its 
own self. 

We live in two worlds at the same time, the one pulling us in one direction, the other in 
another direction. Who can deny that we have desires and that these desires are not 
always desires concerning God? We have simple tentacles which connect us with the 
different avocations of life and the sentiments which become part and parcel of our 
existence. There are certain things which we can never forget, in spite of our efforts. 
Who can forget that one is an Indian national, a British, an American, and so on? We 
cannot get out of the idea that we are born of some parents, that so-and-so is one’s 
father, mother, brother, sister, etc. 

There are prejudices which are sanctioned politically, socially and ethically as things 
quite normal and necessary. These normalcies are taken by us as inseparables from our 
own lives, and these so-called inseparables are our real foes. Our enemies are not 
persons, nor are they things. They are certain ways of thinking. There are peculiar ruts 
of thought along which the mind moves, like a train running on rails. It cannot change 
its direction except on the rails, like a river that flows on its own bed which is laid out 
strongly. Certain aptitudes of the mind are considered by us as normal and the only 
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right things that we can think of. These are the sentiments, our pet prejudices. 

But to think in any segmented manner, isolating one aspect of life from another, 
rejecting one way of thinking from another way of thinking, would be the tendency of 
the mind to divide itself into a few sections with no proper organic relation among the 
parts. Meditation is not an activity like the other works we perform in the world. The 
first thing that we have to remember is that work tires us, fatigues us, exhausts us and 
we wish to take rest after work. There is a depletion of energy in every kind of work. 
Some part of the total quantum of energy in the system gets diverted for the 
performance of the world. Energy is lost in work. If it is true that energy is lost in 
meditation also, we are likely to say, “Yes, we feel exhausted; we cannot go on 
meditating for hours together. It is a tedious job.” 

Meditation becomes a job rather than anything that is spontaneously acceptable to the 
mind; it becomes a discipline and imposition when it is something somebody asks us to 
do, rather than what we have accepted of our own accord. A tiring work is that which 
someone wants us to do. A work that we take upon our own selves, deliberately, cannot 
tire us so much, because, then, the mind gets identified with the work. The dissociation 
of work from the organic structure of the psyche is the cause of fatigue. Now, one may 
wonder, “What is meditation? Is it a work?” 

Every activity is a process of becoming. It is a tendency of the subject to move towards 
an object. Here, by object, we need not necessarily mean any concrete, solid substance. 
Anything that is conceivable in space-and-time is an object; and if our thought moves 
towards any such thing outside, in the direction of the object, it requires a flow of energy 
from the whole system. Perception, cognition, or any decided act of consciousness 
requires an amount of energy to flow from the subject to the object. The sage Patanjali 
mentions psychological functions, or vrittis, spoken of as klishta vrittis and aklishta 
vrittis, etc., meaning thereby the psychosis of the mind operating in the processes of 
perception, cognition and feeling, all which he regards as obstacles in yoga. 

The perception of an object is considered an obstacle in yoga. Now, if we perceive a tree, 
what is the difficulty about it? “I am enjoying the perception of a tree, or the rise of the 
sun or the moon, or a beautiful flower. How do you call it an obstacle?” We can know 
why this is an obstacle only when we go deep into the structure of the mind itself, in its 
relation to reality as a whole. What we call meditation in the spiritual sense, strictly, is 
not a work that is performed by the mind in respect of an object outside. It is not a 
tendency to becoming, but rather it is a tendency to being. These are significant terms, 
whose meaning should be clear to us. What is becoming? What is being? And what is the 
difference between the two? 

Becoming is an active process of transformation of conditions or events in the direction 
of a goal that is yet to be reached externally in space and time. Everything changes into 
something else, transforms itself from one condition to another. And this tendency of 
things, to transformation into a different state, is indicative of restlessness 
characterising the condition in which they already are. There is this restlessness because 
it is dissatisfying to be in that condition for a protracted period. 

It is dissatisfying because it does not indicate what one requires. What is required is 
outside oneself, and, so, there is a spatial movement, a temporal activity, outside 
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oneself, in the direction of some conceivable goal. Thus, becoming is an objective 
movement of consciousness. Meditation is not any movement towards an object outside 
it, though in certain types of meditation, it may appear that we are meditating on some 
object. Even here, the movement is only an appearance and is not really an activity in 
the sense of an alienation towards objects. We shall come to this point again a little 
later. 

Being is different from becoming. The difference should be ostensible. While becoming 
has a tendency to transformation in the direction of something outside itself, being is a 
tendency to its own self; it is a self-withdrawal into the core of one’s own being and not 
an isolation of oneself into something other than what oneself is. “What is an object, and 
what is a subject?” is a question, again, before us. What do we mean by an object? 
Anything that we cannot regard as identical with ourselves, anything which is, from our 
point of view, totally disconnected from what we regard ourselves to be,—that is an 
object, a “This-is-not-me.” 

And anything with which we are vitally connected in an inseparable manner, in whose 
context we affirm a self-identity,—that is a subject. When we speak of subjects and 
objects, we naturally refer to consciousness which plays an important role in all 
experience. It is the consciousness of some particular circumstance that brings about the 
distinction between subjectivity and objectivity. The consciousness of a thing dissociates 
itself from that thing and assumes the presence of some spatial distance or, at least, a 
spatial difference logically conceived between itself and the object. But when no such 
spatial distinction can be conceived between the object and consciousness, then, there is 
no object; it is only subject. Consciousness alone can be the subject; everything else is 
object. 

Anything that is separable from consciousness is an object of consciousness. Now, this 
separability may be merely notional; it may not be factual. Whether it is an imaginary 
concept of difference or a factual distinction that is there, as long as the mind or 
consciousness cannot accept its unity with that particular context or thing, it remains as 
an object. In meditation, the consciousness is enabled not by exertion of any force from 
outside, but by an education introduced into it from within to effloresce into a wider 
comprehension of facts wherein its notion of objects gets changed and transformed. 

It is not that things actually change in meditation, but our idea of objects changes. To 
give a common example, we have the phenomenon of the difference that we make 
between dream objects and waking experience. The objects in dream are totally 
disconnected from the perceiving subject. We are the dreamers and we do not know that 
we are such, while we are actually dreaming. The question of dream does not arise when 
we are actually in that condition. It is as good an experience as anything else. The things 
that we see in dream are disconnected from us and, therefore, we have pleasures and 
pains in dream, also. 

There are all kinds of things in dream as we have in waking life. There are hills and 
dales, persons and things, experiences that are pleasurable and miserable. All these 
objects of the dream world causing pleasures or pains are disconnected from that 
particular degree of consciousness which experiences them; and that is the reason why 
there is pleasure or pain. Pleasures and pains are caused by reactions set up between the 
subjective consciousness and its relation to the object concerned. When we wake up 
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from dream, what happens? The objects which we saw in dream, which were the causes 
of our pleasures and pains, have vanished altogether. Since they have vanished, the 
pleasures and pains connected with the objects also have gone. Where have these 
objects gone? Where have they vanished into? 

The objects in dream, which caused us pleasures and pains, were notionally 
distinguishable from the experiencing consciousness, but factually not. This is known by 
us when we wake up from dream. The tiger that pounced upon us in dream was not 
really outside us. It was a particular modification of our own mind which concocted a 
spatial and temporal difference between itself and the content called the tiger, or 
whatever it is, and the pleasures and pains were due to the space and time difference 
between the experiencing consciousness and the object. If the dream-space or dream¬ 
time were not to be there, we could have no pleasures and pains there. The cessation of 
pleasures and pains in waking, after the dream, is entirely due to the cessation of the 
space and time which operated in dream. When the dream-space-time has gone, the 
dream-objects also have gone. Earlier, we have noted that space-time and objects go 
together. We also observed the hint from the discoveries of modern physics wherein 
science has come to the conclusion that objects in the world are indistinguishable from 
what we call space and time. They are rather configurations of space-time themselves. 
There are no objects. There is only space-time. 

By the dream analogy, we come to the awareness that objects may appear to be outside 
us and cause us pleasures and pains even though they are really not so. We may have a 
large fortune in dream and we may feel very happy. We may earn a million dollars in 
dream by lottery. We may fall from a tree in a dream and break our legs and feel pain. 
But what are these experiences? They are nothing but the effects of space and time in 
which we are involved. Our dream-consciousness has got involved in the notion of the 
difference between itself and the space-time in which it is perceiving the objects. 

When we wake up, what happens? The space, time and objects of dream get absorbed 
into our own minds. A so-called objective world of dream gets assimilated into the mind 
which is now awake, which contains within itself all the factors that went to constitute 
the dream experiencer as well as the dream objects. This analogy will give us an idea of 
what is going to take place in meditation. If we are consciously to wake up from dream, 
i.e., if we are aware of the very process of getting up from dream into the world of 
waking experience, if we are going to be aware of the involvement as well as the 
disentanglement, that would be the series of processes through which we have to pass in 
yoga meditation. 

Instead of getting suddenly stirred up into waking by some phenomenon of which we 
have no knowledge, as it happens usually, if we are to be aware of every step and every 
stage of the working of the psyche by which it wakes up from dream, that would be a 
sort of analogy which can explain the process of meditation. And the comparison is this 
much: when we wake up, the objects of dream get absorbed into our minds and that is 
why they do not cause us pleasure and pain and they do not bother us afterwards. 
Because, they do not exist at all. They are ‘we’. The objects of dream, and the space and 
time of dream have become what we are. The object has become the subject. Hence, 
there is no pleasure, no pain in connection with the things that we saw in dream. Now, 
this so-called ‘we’, which has absorbed into itself the whole of the dream phenomena, 
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should be regarded as inclusive of both the subject and the object of dream; we had 
reduced ourselves into the dream-experiencer and separated a part of ourselves into the 
objects in the dream-space-time. And when we wake up, they get withdrawn. This 
process of withdrawal is like the process of yoga. In yoga, the process is a conscious and 
deliberate one. It is not an unconscious occurrence or a sudden kick that we receive 
from somewhere. We are enabling the mind to educate itself into the true situation of 
things. The world outside us is connected with us in the same way as the objects of 
dream are connected with the dream-experiencer. The buildings that we see outside, in 
which we are seated, are all connected with us, even as the dream-room or the dream- 
buildings are connected with the dream-experience. These analogies can explain 
themselves. 

The connection in dream was inseparable because the things were not really outside. 
This reference will also explain why meditation should not be considered as an activity 
or a business that we perform. It is not a job that we are hunting after, so that we may 
get tired of it. Meditation should become a source of satisfaction and relief from tension 
rather than a source of exhaustion and fatigue. The more we become ourselves, the more 
are we free from tension. A tension is an alienation of oneself into something other than 
oneself. There is an unnatural distinction drawn within the function of our own psyche, 
a pressure exerted upon it by conditions over which it has no control and which it 
somehow regards as outside itself. 

The withdrawal that we speak of in yoga practice is not a painful activity. It is not to be 
considered an activity at all. It is the regaining of the health of consciousness from the 
diseased state in which it is in its individualised state. If we can consider dream as an 
unfortunate nightmare and not a healthy state of the mind, then this objective world- 
experience can also not be regarded as a spiritually healthy state. That is why the sage 
Patanjali regards all perceptions as unnecessary activities of the mind in respect of 
things with which it should not concern itself. They are vrittis, obstacles to be overcome. 
In the subjugation of the vritti, or vrittis-nirodha, in yoga, every notion of objects gets 
transformed into a higher subjectivity. Here we have to underline the word higher 
subjectivity. It is not the empirical subjectivity we know. 

The consciousness of waking is a subjectivity which is higher in dimension than the 
subjectivity of dream. That is why we are more free in waking than in dream. Otherwise, 
we would be sorry that we have woken up from sleep. We do not so feel, but are rather 
relieved that the nightmare has gone, the bugbear is no more, because the waking 
consciousness is a larger dimension of comprehension than the one in which we were as 
dream experiencers. So, to withdraw ourselves from objective consciousness into the 
subjectivity we are speaking of here does not mean an introversion in the sense of the 
Freudian or the Jungian psychology and psychoanalysis. We hear of extroverts and 
introverts, a distinction drawn by Jung in his analytical psychology. We are not talking 
of this kind of introversion. 

Many times, people consider yogis as introverts. It is a bad name like the one we give to 
the dog in order to hang it. The yogis are not introverts in the psychological sense. We 
may call them introverts in the same sense as we have become introverts now after 
waking up from dream. It is a metaphysical inwardisation of being. We introvert in this 
particular sense as the objects of the dream-world go into our subjectivity in waking. 
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But, then, we do not say that we are in a morbid state when we are awake. The 
psychological introversion is a partial expression of the mind towards itself, bifurcating 
itself from extrovert activities. Jung advocates a blend of the extrovert and the introvert. 
Any kind of overemphasis on one side is supposed to bring a psycho-pathological 
condition. Yoga is far removed from it. 

We have great psycho-analytic teachers like Patanjali, but their teaching is quite 
different. While it is true that meditation in its higher reaches is an attempt at self¬ 
withdrawal, it is not a withdrawal into this cocoon of our individual personality, yoga is 
a healthy remedy that is prescribed for the illness in which the mind finds itself by 
alienating itself into the false notion of an outsideness of objects, which is not really 
there. The pratyahara spoken of in the yoga system, the withdrawal of the senses from 
the objects, does not mean a cutting oneself off from the realities of things. If this wrong 
idea persists in the mind, one has to be unhappy in meditation. The mind will say, 
“When will this meditation be over? I shall get up and go for a walk.” This, because we 
feel that going for a walk will be an entry into the reality of things from which we have 
withdrawn ourselves unnaturally in meditation. 

The mind has a notion that, after all, the reality is outside. “I have forcefully severed 
myself from reality in the meditation hall, so I want to get up from this place as early as 
possible.” This is a sorry state of affairs. Meditation is not a withdrawal from reality, 
even as waking from dream is not a waking from reality into some unreality. One knows 
very well that waking is a greater reality than dream, and the subjectivity into which the 
objective consciousness withdraws itself in meditation is not the individual subject of a 
Mr. or a Mrs., a Tom, Dick, or Harry. Here what is considered is a larger subject which 
includes our present idea of a subject in ourselves and the objects outside, in the same 
way as the dream-subject and the dream-objects get both subsumed in the waking 
subject. Even when we listen to it and hear that this is going to be the true achievement 
in meditation, the mind will jump into it as if it is going to enter into a river of nectar. 
“Oh! It is this! I am going to become a larger being in meditation than what I am today, 
just now! I will be more vitally connected with all things than I know now!” If the mind 
is convinced by an educational process, in the yoga sense of the term, it will not open its 
mouth afterwards. 

You will forget your breakfast and lunch and dinner, you will be weeping, “When will I 
enter into this state?” rather than feel, “When will this meditation cease?” People have a 
wrong notion about meditation, about yoga, and about God Himself, an erroneous idea 
about themselves and their relationship with things. Before we enter into any serious 
attempt at meditation we have to clear our minds of all the cobwebs and the dirt and the 
rubbish of sentiments and prejudices which have been thrust into us by the social 
conditions into which we are born and remake ourselves for the purpose of the practice. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE CONFLICT AND THE AIMS OF LIFE 

The whole of life is permeated with various conflicts and irreconcilabilities varying in 
nature from person to person. The aim of yoga is to resolve all such conflicts and make 
us perfectly normal in the absolute sense of the term. Whenever there is an inward 
feeling of irreconcilability in a family, there is a conflict, and when it gets deepened, it 
can become a malady, a disease by itself. 

We have a rough idea of what these conflicts are, and they are the common difficulties 
that we face in our day-to-day life. We cannot bear too much heat or too much cold, we 
cannot bear hunger and thirst, we cannot tolerate the presence of certain persons, and 
so on; of an unending nature are our pin-pricks. But all these diversified conflicts of life 
can be boiled down to four conflicts finally, in the philosophy of yoga, or, we may say, 
the philosophy of the Vedanta. All problems are reduced to four fundamental conflicts. 

The lowest or the immediately cognisable conflict is the social one, where people cannot 
get on with one another for one reason or the other, i.e., the immediately visible external 
conflicts. We are unable to face situations created by people outside; and others, too, 
cannot strike a reconcilability with our own conducts and activities. There is a mutual 
difficulty, one hanging on the other, each one attributing its cause to the other, thus 
making life a scene of sorrow. Everyone is unhappy, saying that the cause is somebody 
else. 

Now, apart from this ostensible external conflict of a social character, we have internal 
conflicts in our own selves. We are not aligned in the layers of our own personality. We 
have the physical body, we have the pranas, we have the sense-organs, we have the mind 
with all its various functions, we have our reasoning capacity; we have so many things in 
us, which we study in psychology. These facts or aspects or layers of our personality are 
not in harmony, so there is an internal conflict apart from the outer social conflict. 
There is a psychological conflict in addition to social frictions. 

There is a third type of conflict which is of a more serious nature. We cannot get on with 
the world itself. There is something seriously wrong with the very structure of things, 
and nothing does attract us. We cannot see any perfection or beauty in this creation of 
the physical Nature. The seasons, even the five elements, appear to be very defective to 
us. We are not happy somehow, and we have a feeling that we are harassed by the very 
make-up of Nature. The elements create a torturous irreconcilability with ourselves; we 
are grief-stricken. 

And, finally, as the last but not the least, we have a tension with God Himself. There is 
no harmony between us and the Ultimate Reality. The truth seems to be made of 
characters which do not appear to be the characters which we exhibit in our life. We are 
at loggerheads with God, Nature and human society. 

These four conflicts can be called the social, personal, natural and spiritual 
irreconcilabilities. In India we have a great scripture called the Bhagavad Gita which has 
devoted itself entirely to the resolution of these conflicts. 
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While the Bhagavad Gita is openly dedicated to the resolution of these problems, every 
other text on yoga also is devoted to the very same subject, including the Sutras of 
Patanjali, the Upanishads, or the scriptures of any nation, for the matter of that. 

Before we go into the details of these peculiar conflicts which are to be resolved in yoga, 
so that we may become universally healthy and perfect, we have to consider another 
aspect which we observe in our life, viz., the aims and objectives that we are pursuing,— 
the intention behind activities, which has something to do with the joys and the sorrows 
that we pass through in our life. We are here for some purposes and these may be called 
our desires, broadly speaking. We have certain basic desires, longings, and if they are 
not fulfilled, they create problems in our own selves. 

Ancient adepts have classified these desires also in the same way as they have 
categorised the conflicts. The aims of existence, or the aims of human life with which we 
are concerned now, appear to be manifold on the surface, even as conflicts. Just as 
conflicts appear to be a hundredfold, or a thousandfold, but really they are only fourfold, 
likewise, our aims, too, are fourfold. They are not many as they appear on the surface. It 
is not that we have some millions of desires. We have four desires, to which every desire 
can be reduced finally. 

The first one is the physical or the economic need of our personality. We have hunger 
and thirst, and we require clothing and shelter. To fulfil these requirements we have 
today what we call money or wealth. In ancient times, this money idea was not there. 
There was only the barter system. If you have some commodity which I need, I take it 
from you in return for some other commodity which I have but which you need. But as it 
was a very inconvenient system, we have created a new policy of currency, which is very 
helpful because we cannot carry commodities from place to place for purpose of 
exchange. This is the principle of wealth or the economic system of life. But wealth has 
only an instrumental value. Money is a means to the fulfilment of our needs which are 
primary. We do not require money as such. Nobody wants money only. It is a tool to the 
fulfilment of our desires. So, when we ask for economic fulfilment, what we actually ask 
for is the fulfilment of the bodily or physical needs, with all their social relations. 
However, it is not actually currency note, or money; that is not the requirement. Money 
is an instrument which is utilised as a necessary means to the fulfilment of the longings 
of man. All the material requirements of human life come under this particular category. 
This is one desire. 

Then we have certain other stronger desires, at least as strong as the urges for material 
requirements. And they are our vital urges. These are the emotional needs of the human 
personality. It is not that we require only bread and jam and a house to live in and 
clothes to put on. We have also emotional necessities. With all the material needs we can 
be unhappy if our emotions are not satisfied. So this is another aspect of human longing 
or desire - the loves, the affections, the aesthetic promptings of human nature. 

Now, in Sanskrit, there are certain technical names given to these desires. The whole of 
economic or material requirement comes under what is called artha. Anything that is 
material or economic comes under this head. In short, it means all material values. And 
the vital longings come under what is known as kama (not karma), kama as a desire of 
an emotional or instinctive type is different from the grosser ones that are material. 
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But there is a need for another regulative principle to assist in the fulfilment of these 
longings which are material and vital. These desires, when they arise from within an 
individual, come with a tremendous vehemence. They have a power of their own. They 
insist on satisfaction, and everyone has this urge from within. The peculiarity of these 
desires is that they are never satiable. They have an endless requirement. However 
much we may feed them, they do not appear to be satisfied, and this for certain other 
reasons which we shall not touch upon just now. It is well known that a person cannot 
be satisfied with any amount of material property. One wants more and more of 
everything. Similar is the case with the desire for emotional satisfactions. 

One requires more and more, and as much as possible, and this strange devilish 
implication behind these desires bordering upon an endlessness of their longings affects 
the similar longings of other people. If each one wants things endlessly, what will 
happen to human society and life as a whole? One cannot have endlessness everywhere. 
If one wants endless things and another also wants endless things,—and two endless 
things cannot exist,—there would be a clash of desires and personalities. There would be 
battles and wars. 

It is not possible to give a long rope, in an indefinite sense, to the desires of people. 
There should be a restriction, not in the manner of a pressure or subjugation by force, 
but a rational acceptance of the presence of similar needs in all people, everywhere. If I 
am hungry and I want food, a fact that has to be accepted, it is also to be accepted that 
another will also be equally hungry and he needs food. It does not mean that I am the 
only person who requires food. But the selfishness of a person can go to an inordinate 
extent and can violate the rationality of the presence of similar needs in others. 
Selfishness is a devil. If there is a Satan, here is he, violating law and asserting isolation. 
Such an impetuousness of the will conflicts with everybody else, because it wants 
everything for itself. And if each one is to project a similar attitude, there will be a 
complete chaos and an imminent destruction of human existence itself. Each one will fly 
at the throat of the other and no life will be there in a few days. This is not a happy state 
of affairs, and human beings who are selfish are also intelligent. 

Intelligence is used even to fulfil the demands of selfishness, and when selfishness 
realises that its own purposes are going to be defeated by an excessive asking or an 
overdosed projection of itself, it accepts the necessity to collaborate itself with the 
similar needs of other people. This is the social side of the law or dharma that people 
generally speak of. We should be righteous. We must be virtuous. Righteousness, 
goodness, justice, rationality are essentials. These are only various terminologies 
indicating the need on the part of every individual to accept similar needs in other 
persons also. Only then, there can be social peace and human solidarity. We cannot get 
on in life, or even exist in this world, if we insist on an infinite satisfaction for our own 
selves, individually, personally. The law of mutual respect and co-operation is called 
dharma, or the righteousness of the law. 

And our ai'tha and kama are not going to succeed if dharma is not to be there. Their 
very purposes may be defeated without it. They defeat themselves by a wrong notion of 
their own good. Dharma has many other implications, but we are here concerned with 
the basic notion of it,—namely that the longing of the human personality, material, vital, 
or psychological, cannot succeed unless there is a collaboration and co-operation with 
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the vast creation called humanity. Dharma may extend even beyond humanity to other 
regions also, with which we have a secret connection. Dharma is the regulative principle 
of life which conditions or puts a limit upon the extent of satisfaction that one can have 
without detriment to the similar requirements of other persons. 

This attitude of charity and regard is called goodness. If I can accept that you are in as 
much need of things as I am, I can be called a good person. “Yes, he is good, he knows 
my difficulties,” say people. But if I refuse to accept your difficulties and insist on my 
own, then I would be called a selfish person. Thus, dharma is there as inviolable, 
inexorable insistent law, which is to be accepted on the very nature of things. Human 
rules, political laws, social customs, etc., are based on this natural law of the necessity 
for mutual collaboration and co-operation in life. 

But what are all those for? Why should we fulfil all these desires? We have to observe 
the principles of dharma because our longings can receive a logical listening only if 
dharma is followed. Our material needs and our vital longings can have justifiable 
satisfaction only on the basis of dharma. Yes, dharma, artha and kama are the three 
absolute, categorical imperatives of life, without which we cannot live. But what are we 
living for? Why should we live at all? Let nobody live. What is the harm? Why should 
there be a law? Why should there be regulation and system? Why should we eat and 
drink? Why should we fulfil our emotional needs and have satisfactions? What is the 
matter? What is the point in all these? What is this great drama of life? Why stress? Why 
run about? Why work? These are more difficult questions to answer than anything else. 
We may with some acumen of our learning and education be in a position to answer the 
lower questions of immediate existence. But these latter poses take us beyond the 
human and even the natural realm of things. Here is a metaphysical question, if you 
would like to call it so. It is to enter the realm of philosophy. It is a bordering upon 
spiritual life, to put it in another way. 

These questions concerning the very existence of a person go beyond the ordinary 
understanding of the intellect. I have to live, but why should I live? There is no answer 
to this question. It is an answer to its own self. It answers without raising a question. It 
is taken for granted that one should exist, one should live. Why should we live? “Do not 
put such a question,” says the conscience. It is a foolish question and one would laugh at 
this very point itself. Why should I exist? Because, that is the base of everything else. 
One cannot put a question about the basis itself. But what is the base? The base is the 
love for existence, love for life, love for one’s own self, for as long a period as possible, a 
struggle for existence, or a survival of the fittest, as our present-day men put it. 

These doctrines arise from a fundamental trait of the human personality, which is 
present in everything, and not merely in the human being. It exists in a measure which 
can be as large as possible. We do not wish to merely exist like a tree or a stone. 
Accepting the fact that our final aim is existence, what sort of existence is it that we are 
longing for? We quality this existence with certain characteristics. We do not like to exist 
merely, like a nobody, just vegetating. This is not our intention. We wish to enhance this 
existence by a qualitative improvement of understanding and satisfaction. 

The characteristic of existence in its desire to enhance itself is intelligence and joy. We 
wish to know more and more, become wiser and wiser, have greater and greater 
intelligence for the purpose of greater and greater satisfaction. Why should not we exist 
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like a tree or a stone? We feel there is no sense; there is no joy in it. If a human being is 
happier than a tree or a stone, we can imagine that an animal is not happier than a 
human being. Even if you are a beggar, you are happier than a pig because of the 
increase in the intensity of knowledge in the human being. The capacity to appreciate is 
more in man than in swine or an ass. We seek an existence which is to be qualified with 
higher knowledge and which goes simultaneously with greater joy. 

So, what is the kind of existence that we long for through artha, kama, dharma? It is an 
existence which is to be coupled with intelligence, consciousness of an intensified type. 
“How much intelligence?” may be another question. “Endless” is the answer. And if we 
are asked how much knowledge we want, we will not say, “It is one kilogram or two 
quintals.” We want to know everything. We desire to know all things, as much as 
possible, in as intense a manner as possible. The largest amount of knowledge in the 
greatest intensity and quality is what we would like to have. People are never satisfied 
with knowledge and learning and education. Man wants to know the whole universe. 

Our asking for knowledge is a kind of infinite asking. It is not that we want only a 
limited knowledge and want to remain ignorant of something else. We would never like 
ignorance; one dislikes the very word ‘ignorance’. “I do not want to be unaware of 
certain things; I want to know that also.” There is a curiosity to know everything. It can 
be said to be a desire for omniscience itself. We wish to be all-knowing. Our existence 
has to be qualified with all-knowingness; otherwise, it is an inadequate existence. Why 
do we want all-knowingness? Because it gives us infinite joy. 

We want to exist, and towards this end it is that we want to fulfil all our longings. And 
this existence is not merely a stony existence, but an existence with knowledge, which is 
again inseparable from infinite satisfaction and joy. These three features - existence, 
consciousness, and joy - are known as sat-chit-ananda. We must have heard this term 
repeated so many times at so many places in various scriptures and satsangas. People 
speak of sat-chit-ananda. It is the name of God. Well, it is the name of the ultimate 
perfection. We call it God, the Absolute. 

This is what we want, and we eat our breakfast only for this purpose. We do not know 
what connection things have with the ultimate aim of ours. Even if we take a cup of tea, 
it is for this supreme reason. It is not merely a joke that we are making when we take our 
meals. Wonderful! We will be surprised that our aim is something much vaster and 
grander even in the littlest acts of our life. This realisation of the infinitude of our 
existence and the infinitude of our knowledge and happiness is called ‘moksha’, or the 
liberation of the spirit. Thus, the aim of life is fourfold: artha, kama, dharma, moksha. 

All the aims of the so-called diversified human life are boiled down to these four types of 
aim. One can put these in any order, according to convenience. The foundation behind 
the practice of yoga, or meditation proper, is the resolution of conflicts and fulfilment of 
all longings to the utmost extent until one reaches infinity itself. What a grand thing is 
yoga! Now we realise! We will be surprised that our very life is there only for that goal. 
Now we will be able to appreciate that yoga is not a religion. It is not Hinduism. It is not 
Buddhism. It is not Christian mysticism. It is not anything of that sort. 

Yoga is the science of life. It does not belong to the East or the West. It is not even a 
prerogative of the human being. It is the great process through which all creation has to 
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pass, right from the lowest electron till the solar system and the whole astronomical 
universe. The evolution of the cosmos is the greatest yoga, and our participation in it, 
consciously, is properly called yoga. 

All these things, the resolution of the conflicts and the purpose of our life, imply a kind 
of adjustment of ourselves with the existing nature of things, and it roots out selfishness 
totally. Selfishness is a misnomer under the law that operates in the cosmos; it has no 
sense and is an utter stupidity. It is a meaningless apparition,—what is called 
selfishness. A person who is selfish knows nothing of the law of Nature. He cannot 
succeed because selfishness is contrary to the existing law of the universe. And what is 
the existing law? It is a gradual ascent of all things from the lowest stage of mutual co¬ 
operation to the highest peak of attainment where things merge into one another, 
ultimately. There they do not merely co-operate. They all exist as one being. 

In the beginning our aim looks like the coveted one-humanity. Why do we have a United 
Nations Organisation and all the enterprises for commonwealth? All this is because 
there is an urge within man to recognise a basic universality which is at the root of 
humanity. Otherwise, why are these efforts at organisations and institutions, etc? What 
is the intention behind? But this is not the end of it. Our goal is still higher. It is greater 
than ‘The United Nations.’ It consists in the desire to comprehend the whole cosmos 
within one grasp, if it could be possible, and it is not merely a grasp in the physical 
sense; rather it is a union, until the state is reached where that which one loves is 
inseparable from oneself. 

The object of our loves, affections and desires becomes inseparable from our being. The 
world becomes ourselves and our reason communes with the Universal Intelligence. We 
become united with the All-Being. Towards this purpose is the practice of yoga, whose 
culmination is meditation ,—dhyana. Now, this is a very important introduction to the 
actual practice. Unless we have clear thoughts before us, we cannot sit for meditation. 
We would be bored with meditation itself if the ideas are not clear and our emotions not 
happy. We must be relieved even when we think of meditation. Meditation is such a 
glorious thing. It is so wonderful. It is our bread and life. We cannot exist for a minute 
without it. We are here only for that. Anyone would jump into it when the love for the 
practice of yoga spontaneously rises within on account of the understanding which one 
has developed of the nature of all life, yoga comes of its own accord even without our 
asking for it. We would be perpetually in a mood to meditate. We would not be resenting 
it, we would not be unhappy about it, we would not take it as an imposition of external 
discipline. Our life itself is a yoga. We would become aware of this great truth. 

To prepare ourselves for the gradual stages of the ascent to the largest dimensions of 
moksha, we have to practise certain techniques. We require a certain atmosphere which 
is conducive to the practice. That is why people go to Ashramas and monasteries, to the 
Himalayas, and so on. In the beginning, one has to be a little away from the din and 
bustle of life and from too much distraction, whether social or personal. One craves for 
some isolation. 

Now, this isolation cannot be taken in any extreme sense, in the earlier stages. We must 
know where we stand, first of all. One may be a student. One may be a teacher. One may 
be a professor. One may be a householder. One may be a businessman. One may be 
anything. But, from the point of view of the occupation or the performance of one’s life, 
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one must rise gradually. If you are a shopkeeper, what would be the yoga that you are to 
practise? What would be one’s yoga in the circumstance of any vocation? 

The whole of yoga is a graduated practice. It is a systematized attempt at self¬ 
transcendence, not rejection of things. We have heard of religious renunciation. The 
spirit of renunciation is inculcated in all the religions of the world. But many a time 
renunciation is misconstrued as rejection of objects, the throwing away of homestead 
and chattel, a cutting of connections with family and relations and segregating oneself, 
somewhere, far off physically, geographically. This is the usually accepted austere sense 
of renunciation to which people betake themselves. But this attitude does not always 
succeed, because one cannot wrench oneself from the atmosphere in which one is 
placed, unless one has outgrown that atmosphere by experience. Yoga is a growth and 
not a plucking of the bud before it blossoms. 

We have to educate ourselves in a systematic manner. There is a need first of all to 
appreciate the principle to dissociate ourselves from entanglements and attachments. If 
the mind is not accepting the principle of detachment, our cutting away of physical 
connection with family, etc., will be of no avail. If the mind accepts it, if it feels that it is 
prepared for it, that it has had enough of all things, it has seen things to the core, had a 
surfeit of everything, then, detachment follows naturally like the dawn of the day. 

Renunciation, detachment, the spirit of sequestration or isolation, should be an 
educational career and not an austerity that we thrust into ourselves by the power of the 
will without the understanding backing it up. Understanding is the soul behind the force 
called will or volition. If the soul is absent, the practice becomes a corpse. The student 
should not be too anxious to become a Yogi unless he is emotionally prepared and the 
basic longings are fulfilled, at least to an appreciable extent. You have seen the world 
and therefore you have no desire for the world. Why is it that you have no desire? Not 
because you hate things, but because you have seen through everything. You know what 
the world is made of, and your understanding is the reason for your non-attachment to 
things. 

One does not drink poison, not because of a special religious renunciation of poison, but 
because it is known very well that poison is detrimental to life, and one renounces a 
thing because it is harmful, a fact accepted by the power of intelligence or 
understanding. You do not renounce venom because somebody told you to do so. But, 
normally it is not possible to reject anything unless one understands its nature. Things 
we cannot understand are a source of fear. When we do not know what a thing is made 
up of, we are very insecure about it. When we have understood threadbare the structure 
of a thing, we, automatically, feel a detachment for it. Knowledge removes desire. 

The detachment comes because we cannot desire the thing any more. We cannot desire 
it any more because we know that it cannot fulfil our longing. We have a wrong notion of 
things and then cling to them. When the notion gets clarified about things, there is a 
spontaneous rising from the level of attachment to them. We rise up rather than cut 
ourselves from that particular circumstance. There is a wholesome overcoming of 
attachment by an emotional and intelligent preparation of oneself. This is the basic 
spirit of Patanjali’s admonition on what he calls yamas and niyamas, the canons of self- 
discipline in yoga. 
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We have firstly to be friendly with society. We cannot be inimical to it. This friendliness 
is not a make-shift, and we are not to convert ourselves into hypocrites by appearing to 
be friendly with people. The basic requirements of natural law demand a spirit of 
friendliness with all things, and friendliness is a part of the fulfilment of the law. Any 
kind of resentment would border upon selfishness. It is the selfish centre that resents 
things. The more we become unselfish the more are we able to love and appreciate, and 
friendliness is nothing but a spirit of cordial recognition of human life and life in 
general. We cannot have enemies in the world and then be friendly with God, because 
that would be an unholy attitude repugnant to the wholeness of life. 

The friendliness that we establish in creation, again, is a practice stage by stage. From 
the level in which we are, we rise to a higher stage of friendliness. The whole of yoga is 
an attitude of friendliness at different levels of being. Friendliness is a system of 
harmonisation of oneself with the existing system of things. The more are we friendly, 
the more also are we in harmony, the more is the spirit of appreciation and the feeling of 
oneness with things. Friendliness is an attitude developed by consciousness in the 
direction of union with creation. The intention of friendliness is at-one-ment with 
reality. The eight stages of yoga propounded by Patanjali are the different degrees of 
harmony and unity realised in one’s life, from the down-most form of social amity and 
love to the highest absorption in All-Being. 

This is just to indicate the principle behind the recognition of a relationship between the 
individual and the cosmic even in the subtle body, and not merely the physical body. 
The eyes have gone to the Sun, the ears have gone to some other divinity; the smell and 
the taste and the other senses, even the powers of grasping and locomotion, all go to the 
presiding principles which are internal to the physical universe. Even as there are layers 
of the individual personality, internal to the physical system of ours, there are planes of 
the cosmos. The planes are the levels of existence; we call them lokas, the different 
densities of the manifestation of the cosmos, internal to the physical, and functioning as 
the vital, the mental and the intellectual realms. These cosmic vital, mental and 
intellectual planes are internal to and transcending the physical cosmos which we see 
with the physical eyes. 

So, the whole physical universe is the owner of our physical body, and the whole astral 
or the causal or the subtle universe is the owner of our subtle body. We have technical 
terms for these cosmic principles, as we find them in the Vedanta philosophy. The whole 
physical cosmos animated by a co-ordinated function is called ‘Viraf. The internal 
subtle universal co-ordinating principle is called ‘Hv'anyagarbha’. The individual layers 
of personality are inseparable, not merely in spirit but even literally, from the existing 
system of the universe. The physical body having gone to the five elements, the senses 
going to their divinities, the mind to the moon and the intellect to Brahma, and so on, 
we will find that there is practically nothing remaining in us, to call our own. We have 
not only become beggars with nothing belonging to us, but it appears as if our very 
existence is getting threatened. We cannot exist, even. This seems to be the point 
towards which we are slowly heading, a most uncomfortable thing for every one of us. 
We are not going to get even the least recognition of even being an existent entity, let 
alone as a person with property and individual status. What can be worse for the ego 
than this? 
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When all the property has gone, a person would at least want to live, but even that we 
are not going to be conceded. We cannot even live. What does one say to this? The 
universe wants to swallow us completely even to the utmost extent, and meditation is 
nothing but a conscious awakening of ourselves to this great truth of our reality 
belonging to a different order of things and not suddenly getting perplexed or surprised 
at the revelation of this fact thrust into us by force, by the process of universal history. 
All the processes of events we call history, even the processes of birth and death, are 
only the forceful introductions into ourselves of the law that operates in the universe. If 
we would not abide by the law - we are not prepared to abide by the law voluntarily and 
honourably - we are perforce brought into its acceptance by the sufferings through 
which we pass in life, the sorrows we call our fate, and the penalty of reincarnation. 

It is nothing but the urge of the individual to unite itself with the universe that manifests 
itself as all these events, visible or otherwise. Now we revert to the point with which we 
started in the beginning. This system of meditation has a cosmological suggestiveness, 
whereby we may be seated in a calm and sober posture and rouse ourselves to this 
consciousness of our belonging to all things. We belong to everybody. Literally, we are a 
property of all things. We are not supposed to have any personal property, because we 
are a property of all. Nothing belongs to us, but we belong to everybody. 

What a change of affairs! Earlier I thought I am the owner; now I realise I am owned by 
somebody else, and by everyone everywhere. This is the death-blow dealt by knowledge 
to the ego’s complacence. The ego cannot tolerate these things any more. It resents 
vehemently even a talk about these possibilities. It will hush you up and say “talk not”, 
and then the vehemence of the affirmation of the personality will get stirred up so 
intensely that, if we are not careful enough to go stage by stage without being in a hurry, 
there is likely to be a revolt from the ego, a revolt from everything that we are, because 
we have been accustomed to think in terms of personality and self-affirmation, and 
today there is none to do it reverence. Our parents teach us false values: “This is your 
friend, this is your enemy.” We are told this from the very childhood. “This is your land, 
this is not yours, this is your uncle’s property, that is your enemy’s business.” We are 
told this, and it is told so many times that we get totally brainwashed early. We are 
taught these very same things in our schools and colleges, so that we become 
embodiments of stupidity and we know nothing of the true nature of things. 

We can imagine what an effort is necessary to counteract this erroneous notion that has 
become an incrustation on our personalities, a part of our false being. What effort is 
necessary! Do you think a few minutes of sitting with closed eyes will be of any avail? 
We have taken many births. In all the births that we have undergone, down to this 
incarnation, we have been thinking wrongly, and a mountain of errors has grown over 
our personalities; and now, today, since a few years, or months, or a few days, we have 
been trying to rectify these errors. If we do not recognise any tangible progress in our 
practice, we should not be disappointed. We should be able to understand our position. 
After all, since how long have we been trying to think rightly? For ages and ages we have 
been thinking wrongly and now since five years or so we have been trying to think at 
least rightly. Well, it is a good attempt, and praiseworthy, and we must be happy about it 
that we are blessed with a proper thought. But we should not be in a mood of 
melancholy, or disappointedness that no success has come. How can there be visible 
success when the effort has started only a few years back and there is a huge ocean-like 
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atmosphere which has to be encountered in our meditation? We have to be, however, 
confident that we are on the right path. Part of the success is in the confidence that we 
have in our minds. “Yes, now I have understood what the matter is.” 

This satisfaction of certainty and confidence in our minds is a large percentage of our 
success, and we will gradually realise that things are not so bad as they appear on the 
surface. If our heart is really given to this practice with a sincerity that arises on account 
of a hundred-percent conviction of our going to achieve success, this truth will triumph, 
and under the law we are bound to succeed. It may be that we may take years to realise 
tangible results, or it can be that we may achieve results more quickly by the ardour and 
intensity of the practice. What is conducive to the success is not merely a study of books 
or listening to discourses but the welling up of feelings, the stirring of the spirit and the 
ardent longing that we evince in ourselves for the realisation of this truth, which alone 
is, and nothing else can be. 

This ardour of consciousness is the principal prerequisite for success in yoga, and, in 
fact, no other qualification is necessary. There is no need for a great academic 
qualification or a learning in the manner of a library. Nothing of the kind is the essential 
in yoga. It is a concentratedness of the whole spirit due to the realisation of this great 
fact and awakening that matters finally, and in reality. 

We have already observed that there must be regularity in practice. There should not be 
a slip-shod approach to the things of the spirit. Habit strengthens the practice. Anything 
that is continued daily becomes strong, by the very continuance of it in a systematic 
manner. What do we think every day? Among the many methods of meditation that may 
be there, we are to choose only a few, because there is no use burdening our heads with 
hundreds of techniques. A few essentials will do, from which each individual can select 
what is suitable to one’s own predilection and make-up of the psychic personality. 

This, then, is the peculiar technique adopted in Indian systems, by which the various 
components of the individual personality are recognised to be part and parcel of the 
different orders of things altogether. To recapitulate, the earth-element in the body goes 
to the earth; the water-element goes to water, the fire element goes to fire, the air- 
element goes to air, and what remains is space, which is everywhere. We have heard 
chemists and physicists telling us that if one is pumped out of all the space that is 
within, one’s whole material body would be compressed into a cubic centimetre of 
substance. You are not six feet tall, as you are imagining. There is the space inside, and 
so you look bulky. If you remove all the space and compress yourself, you will be so 
little, less than the pigmy of Lilliput. We are not really so important as we appear to be. 
There is nothing in us, ultimately. We are unnecessarily imagining ourselves and 
pompously parading our false show in this world of vanity. We would, on analysis, turn 
out to be empty shells, vainglorious individuals, patting ourselves on the back for 
nothing, while there is the danger of our being threatened out of our wits by the law that 
operates. 

It is up to us to realise the presence of this universal law, transfer this body to the five 
elements, and transfer the senses, mind and intellect to the deities. Let the sun take the 
eyes, the ears go to their divinities, the mind end in the moon, the intellect go to 
Brahma, the ego merge in Rudra, and the conscience go to Narayana. All things that we 
are have gone to their causes. ‘Pure Being’ remains, and there is only an awareness of 
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Being, not the awareness of being so-and-so or such-and-such, but an impersonal 
characterless continuity of Being as such. This is the point we noted earlier also, the fact 
of Existence-consciousness-bliss, sat-chit-ananda, which is our essential nature. We are 
God-Being in essence. 

We are not the body, not the senses, not the mind, not the intellect, not anything of the 
kind. These are all expressions of the higher order of the universe. What remains in us is 
not a property or a substance or an object but that basic residuum of truth, which is 
commensurate with the truth of All-Being. When we go deep down into the base of any 
wave in the ocean, we will find that we are touching something which is everywhere, that 
which is at the root of all the waves. When we go down into the barest minimum of our 
personalities, at the root, we touch that which is within everything also, at the same 
time, and we, then, need not have any difficulty in universal communication. When this 
end is achieved, one is supposed to become cosmic-conscious, like the wave becoming 
ocean-conscious because of the entry of itself into the very substance of it. 

At present, we are individually conscious, T-conscious, ‘You’-conscious, ‘This’- 
conscious, ‘That’-conscious. It is like a this-wave-consciousness, to the exclusion of that 
wave, but when the wave subsides into the very base of them all, it touches that root, 
which is the root of all other waves, all individualities. Try to meditate like this. Let the 
whole wave of your individuality subside into the ocean of Pure Being, and then you 
become, not merely your being or somebody’s being, but All-Being, and this is what is 
called God-Consciousness. This is what they call samadhi, in technical yoga terms. This 
is moksha or liberation. There is no rebirth afterwards, because the causative factor of 
rebirth, which is the clinging to personality, has gone altogether; it has been dissolved in 
meditation. 

Why should you be reborn into phenomena? Who will force you when you have become 
the very cause of the entire manifestation of things? This is freedom in the real sense of 
the term. Until this is achieved, you cannot be regarded as a free person. You are always 
under the thumb of the universal law that compels you to abide by its requirements. Our 
so-called political independence or social freedom is no true freedom. We cannot be 
regarded as really free until we are absolutely independent. And that independence is 
called kaivalya, Aloneness, with no counterpart of other’s aloneness, in which every 
other aloneness gets subsumed and included. This is the Supreme Goal to which 
meditation directs us. 
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CHAPTER 9 

MEDITATIONAL SELF-ANALYSIS 

To recall our memories to the subject of meditation, we noticed that there are 
principally three approaches to the technique of meditation. There is the subjective 
method, the objective method and the transcendent method. There are also ways of 
approach which synthesise all these envisagements. The system of yoga propounded by 
Patanjali, particularly, touches upon all these aspects, and so we shall reserve this 
subject to a later time, because it is the most popular system, and it has also the special 
advantage of being a blend of all these avenues of approach to Truth. The objective 
method borders finally upon the universal method, and this, again, is a subject we have 
to set aside for a later consideration, as it entails an entry into advanced techniques. 

We shall touch upon a system of thinking in meditation which is peculiar to the 
philosophies and religions in India, particularly. It is not so much in vogue in other 
countries, though a suggestiveness of this type can be found also in the mystical 
doctrines of the Western saints and sages. But it is predominant in the Indian systems, 
not only in Hinduism, but also in Buddhism and Jainism. It is a special feature because 
it comprehends within its perspective the essential relationship of the individual with 
the whole of creation. The central emphasis laid by almost all the philosophies in India 
is the co-ordination of the individual with the universal. Whether it is a metaphysical 
system or a psychological one, every system of thought has, as the ultimate objective of 
all its approaches, the bringing together of the apparently diversified facets of the 
individual and the cosmos. For this purpose an analytical technique is being adopted. 

The individual, the jiva, as it is usually called, the person, ‘You’ and T is a complex 
structure of body, mind and spirit. The spirit which is the deepest essence in the 
individual ramifies itself as a controlling power through the various functions of the 
individual or the personality. 

If we could bring to our memories certain interesting points, which we noted earlier, we 
would recollect that we observed by analysis that there is a permanent relationship of an 
inextricable nature between the individual and the universe. We need not repeat the 
theme here because we have already touched upon it. But what is this relationship that 
involves a threefold linkage by which the individual is connected to the universal or the 
cosmic, in the process of knowing? In the process of knowing there is an undercurrent of 
activity going on without our being conscious of what is happening. 

Let us take a gross example, of looking at a tree and becoming conscious of its existence. 
This simple, commonplace cognition of the presence of an object outside is not so 
simple as it appears on the surface. It is a very complex activity that manifests itself as 
the end result, viz., knowledge of the object, the tree, for instance. For the simple act of 
even standing on our legs, about 450 muscles are supposed to work simultaneously, a 
fact of which we are not always aware. When we throw into our mouth even a little piece 
of raisin, the whole body is set into activity, like a dynamo working in a factory. It is not 
a simple act of a little stuff being put on the tongue. The entire alimentary canal and the 
respiratory system, the bloodstream and every cell of the body is set into motion because 
of the entry of a particular object, which is there for the purpose of absorption into the 
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system. 

Likewise is the perception of things, knowledge of objects, awareness of anything. We 
become aware of the objects by the interaction of three facets of reality,—the subjective 
side, which is known as the “Seer”, the objective side which is the object “Seen”, and a 
third element which is absolutely essential for establishing a conscious connection 
between the “Seer” and the “Seen”. In Indian theological systems or epistemological 
analysis, it has been discovered that the very consciousness of an object, even if it be the 
simple consciousness of an insignificant thing in the world, is a universal phenomenon. 
There is no such thing as an individual function, anywhere. 

The whole world is active when even a single event takes place at any point in space, just 
as the whole body is active even if a little thorn is to prick the sole of the foot. It is not a 
local effect merely; it is the entire body-organism getting energised into the requisite 
action. The whole world becomes aware of even the wisp of a wind, the fall of a leaf or 
even the movement of a bird, and this is not merely a gospel that you hear in the New 
Testament, the sermon of the Buddha, or the Upanishad; it is a scientific fact. This is a 
great revelation which came to Seers of such profundity as the Upanishads, for instance, 
where we are awakened to the fact of a cosmic interconnection of things, which sets 
itself into motion at the time of the occurrence of any event, perception, or whatever it 
is. 

This takes us deep down into its further implications, which have direct relevance to our 
practical life. We are not really independent individuals. We are not isolated persons 
with no connection among ourselves. We are participants in a government which 
operates as the central system of the universe. When we become the citizens of a 
particular nationality or country, we automatically get transformed into a vital 
relationship with that organism of administration called the government, whether or not 
we are always conscious of this circumstance. Likewise, the revelation of these great 
sages brought before their eyes a mysterious circumstance of the inter-relationship of 
things, so that everything that we are, let alone what we have, belongs to the whole 
cosmos. We have no personal property; we may call it a universal communism or 
socialism, wonderful even to contemplate! We have no personal belongings. We cannot 
say that even the body is our own property. Everything belongs to the All, at once. 

The physical body of ours is constituted of the five elements, and how do we say it is our 
property? Just as all the walls of a building are made up of bricks, mortar, etc., our body 
is made up of earth, water, fire, air and ether. We cannot say it is ‘our’ body. The very 
substance of the body belongs to the structure of things, and the body can be resolved 
back into the cause from which it has come and out of which it is manufactured. Now we 
are discussing a very important subject in meditation. The very first step that we take in 
the direction of the assessment of the circumstances of our physical body will take us to 
a point of concentration, where we will lose the sense of individuality. 

Let us just imagine, as persons endowed with a little commonsense, a situation where 
the cells of the body and everything that our body is made of,—the flesh, bones and 
marrow,—all belong to the world outside. What does remain to belong to us afterwards? 
We will be stunned even to imagine this situation. We cannot breathe for a moment. It 
appears that we have borrowed all things from others, to whom they belong, and we 
have unnecessarily appropriated them and got introduced into that false apprehension 
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of a sense of consciousness which is called egoism, an unwarranted assessment of 
proprietorship. When we assert our consciousness in the direction of a false 
proprietorship, we are supposed to be egoistic persons or, can we say, thieves? 

So, our awareness or consciousness or mind or reason or intellect, whatever we call it, 
somehow wrongly reconciles itself to the appropriation of things which do not really 
belong to it, and then we find ourselves in hot waters in a second. We have dragged into 
our own personal cocoons of individual life things which belong to somebody else. The 
five elements are the owners of this body, and they are everywhere. Everyone’s body 
belongs to them, so that none of us has an independent physical existence. We have lost 
our physical personality in a moment. This is one step in meditation, even without our 
going further into the greater implications of this system of self-analysis. We will be 
surprised even to realise this initial fact of the dissolution of our physical existence into 
the cosmic elements. Our breath will cease because of the shock that has been injected 
into our minds by the realisation of this tremendous, unexpected revelation. 

Apart from the body that we are endowed with, we have the sense-organs. The 
cosmology of the Vedanta philosophy, the Samkhya, and even the yoga system of 
Patanjali accepts that there are subtle layers of our personality. Apart from the physical 
body is the subtle body, the astral system in which the mind is located and through 
whose operation the sense organs begin to work in the direction of objects. Different 
from the physical body constituted of the five elements, we have the subtle body inside, 
in which there is the prana with its fivefold activity, there are the senses of perception, 
and also the mind and the intellect. All these are present here as one organisation. In 
fact, what we call the subtle body is only a name that we give to the total of all these 
internal functions,—psychic, sensory and vital. 

These may appear to be ‘ourselves’ just as the body appears to be ‘ourselves’. But in the 
same way as we falsely imagine that the body is ours, we also falsely imagine that the 
mind is ours, the senses are ours,—for even these do not belong to us. We may be 
further surprised here and may not be able to stomach all these things. We now realise 
that the body has gone, and the mind even seems to go, and then what remains? The 
cosmological deduction in the systems of thought tells us that the sense-organs are 
controlled by certain deities and they are the owners of the sense-organs, even as the 
five elements are the owners of our body. 

The theology and the cosmology mention that the solar system centralised in the Sun is 
the divinity or the deity presiding over the eyes. There is a subtle system of connection 
between the eyes and the Sun. We cannot physically observe what this connection is. 
Something about this mystery we learn from the Upanishads. So is the case with the 
ears,—by ears we do not mean the fleshy ear-drum but the particular capacity of hearing 
within, which operates through the ear-drum and enables us to hear sound. So are the 
other sense-perceptions: smelling, tasting, touching. They have all their central 
governing systems behind them and these so-called perceptional organs are only 
instruments operated by powers that are cosmically set up in various directions,— 
powers known as deities, the angels that govern and guard us. 

This is just to indicate the principle behind the recognition of a relationship between the 
individual and the cosmic even in the subtle body, and not merely the physical body. 
The eyes have gone to the Sun, the ears have gone to some other divinity; the smell and 
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the taste and the other senses, even the powers of grasping and locomotion, all go to the 
presiding principles which are internal to the physical universe. Even as there are layers 
of the individual personality, internal to the physical system of ours, there are planes of 
the cosmos. The planes are the levels of existence; we call them lokas, the different 
densities of the manifestation of the cosmos, internal to the physical, and functioning as 
the vital, the mental and the intellectual realms. These cosmic vital, mental and 
intellectual planes are internal to and transcending the physical cosmos which we see 
with the physical eyes. 

So, the whole physical universe is the owner of our physical body, and the whole astral 
or the causal or the subtle universe is the owner of our subtle body. We have technical 
terms for these cosmic principles, as we find them in the Vedanta philosophy. The whole 
physical cosmos animated by a co-ordinated function is called ‘ Viraf. The internal 
subtle universal co-ordinating principle is called ‘Hiranyagarbha’. The individual layers 
of personality are inseparable, not merely in spirit but even literally, from the existing 
system of the universe. The physical body having gone to the five elements, the senses 
going to their divinities, the mind to the moon and the intellect to Brahma, and so on, 
we will find that there is practically nothing remaining in us, to call our own. We have 
not only become beggars with nothing belonging to us, but it appears as if our very 
existence is getting threatened. We cannot exist, even. This seems to be the point 
towards which we are slowly heading, a most uncomfortable thing for every one of us. 
We are not going to get even the least recognition of even being an existent entity, let 
alone as a person with property and individual status. What can be worse for the ego 
than this? 

When all the property has gone, a person would at least want to live, but even that we 
are not going to be conceded. We cannot even live. What does one say to this? The 
universe wants to swallow us completely even to the utmost extent, and meditation is 
nothing but a conscious awakening of ourselves to this great truth of our reality 
belonging to a different order of things and not suddenly getting perplexed or surprised 
at the revelation of this fact thrust into us by force, by the process of universal history. 
All the processes of events we call history, even the processes of birth and death, are 
only the forceful introductions into ourselves of the law that operates in the universe. If 
we would not abide by the law - we are not prepared to abide by the law voluntarily and 
honourably - we are perforce brought into its acceptance by the sufferings through 
which we pass in life, the sorrows we call our fate, and the penalty of reincarnation. 

It is nothing but the urge of the individual to unite itself with the universe that manifests 
itself as all these events, visible or otherwise. Now we revert to the point with which we 
started in the beginning. This system of meditation has a cosmological suggestiveness, 
whereby we may be seated in a calm and sober posture and rouse ourselves to this 
consciousness of our belonging to all things. We belong to everybody. Literally, we are a 
property of all things. We are not supposed to have any personal property, because we 
are a property of all. Nothing belongs to us, but we belong to everybody. 

What a change of affairs! Earlier I thought I am the owner; now I realise I am owned by 
somebody else, and by everyone everywhere. This is the death-blow dealt by knowledge 
to the ego’s complacence. The ego cannot tolerate these things any more. It resents 
vehemently even a talk about these possibilities. It will hush you up and say “talk not”, 
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and then the vehemence of the affirmation of the personality will get stirred up so 
intensely that, if we are not careful enough to go stage by stage without being in a hurry, 
there is likely to be a revolt from the ego, a revolt from everything that we are, because 
we have been accustomed to think in terms of personality and self-affirmation, and 
today there is none to do it reverence. Our parents teach us false values: “This is your 
friend, this is your enemy.” We are told this from the very childhood. “This is your land, 
this is not yours, this is your uncle’s property, that is your enemy’s business.” We are 
told this, and it is told so many times that we get totally brainwashed early. We are 
taught these very same things in our schools and colleges, so that we become 
embodiments of stupidity and we know nothing of the true nature of things. 

We can imagine what an effort is necessary to counteract this erroneous notion that has 
become an incrustation on our personalities, a part of our false being. What effort is 
necessary! Do you think a few minutes of sitting with closed eyes will be of any avail? 
We have taken many births. In all the births that we have undergone, down to this 
incarnation, we have been thinking wrongly, and a mountain of errors has grown over 
our personalities; and now, today, since a few years, or months, or a few days, we have 
been trying to rectify these errors. If we do not recognise any tangible progress in our 
practice, we should not be disappointed. We should be able to understand our position. 
After all, since how long have we been trying to think rightly? For ages and ages we have 
been thinking wrongly and now since five years or so we have been trying to think at 
least rightly. Well, it is a good attempt, and praiseworthy, and we must be happy about it 
that we are blessed with a proper thought. But we should not be in a mood of 
melancholy, or disappointedness that no success has come. How can there be visible 
success when the effort has started only a few years back and there is a huge ocean-like 
atmosphere which has to be encountered in our meditation? We have to be, however, 
confident that we are on the right path. Part of the success is in the confidence that we 
have in our minds. “Yes, now I have understood what the matter is.” 

This satisfaction of certainty and confidence in our minds is a large percentage of our 
success, and we will gradually realise that things are not so bad as they appear on the 
surface. If our heart is really given to this practice with a sincerity that arises on account 
of a hundred-percent conviction of our going to achieve success, this truth will triumph, 
and under the law we are bound to succeed. It may be that we may take years to realise 
tangible results, or it can be that we may achieve results more quickly by the ardour and 
intensity of the practice. What is conducive to the success is not merely a study of books 
or listening to discourses but the welling up of feelings, the stirring of the spirit and the 
ardent longing that we evince in ourselves for the realisation of this truth, which alone 
is, and nothing else can be. 

This ardour of consciousness is the principal prerequisite for success in yoga, and, in 
fact, no other qualification is necessary. There is no need for a great academic 
qualification or a learning in the manner of a library. Nothing of the kind is the essential 
in yoga. It is a concentratedness of the whole spirit due to the realisation of this great 
fact and awakening that matters finally, and in reality. 

We have already observed that there must be regularity in practice. There should not be 
a slip-shod approach to the things of the spirit. Habit strengthens the practice. Anything 
that is continued daily becomes strong, by the very continuance of it in a systematic 
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manner. What do we think every day? Among the many methods of meditation that may 
be there, we are to choose only a few, because there is no use burdening our heads with 
hundreds of techniques. A few essentials will do, from which each individual can select 
what is suitable to one’s own predilection and make-up of the psychic personality. 

This, then, is the peculiar technique adopted in Indian systems, by which the various 
components of the individual personality are recognised to be part and parcel of the 
different orders of things altogether. To recapitulate, the earth-element in the body goes 
to the earth; the water-element goes to water, the fire element goes to fire, the air- 
element goes to air, and what remains is space, which is everywhere. We have heard 
chemists and physicists telling us that if one is pumped out of all the space that is 
within, one’s whole material body would be compressed into a cubic centimetre of 
substance. You are not six feet tall, as you are imagining. There is the space inside, and 
so you look bulky. If you remove all the space and compress yourself, you will be so 
little, less than the pigmy of Lilliput. We are not really so important as we appear to be. 
There is nothing in us, ultimately. We are unnecessarily imagining ourselves and 
pompously parading our false show in this world of vanity. We would, on analysis, turn 
out to be empty shells, vainglorious individuals, patting ourselves on the back for 
nothing, while there is the danger of our being threatened out of our wits by the law that 
operates. 

It is up to us to realise the presence of this universal law, transfer this body to the five 
elements, and transfer the senses, mind and intellect to the deities. Let the sun take the 
eyes, the ears go to their divinities, the mind end in the moon, the intellect go to 
Brahma, the ego merge in Rudra, and the conscience go to Narayana. All things that we 
are have gone to their causes. ‘Pure Being’ remains, and there is only an awareness of 
Being, not the awareness of being so-and-so or such-and-such, but an impersonal 
characterless continuity of Being as such. This is the point we noted earlier also, the fact 
of Existence-consciousness-bliss, sat-chit-ananda, which is our essential nature. We are 
God-Being in essence. 

We are not the body, not the senses, not the mind, not the intellect, not anything of the 
kind. These are all expressions of the higher order of the universe. What remains in us is 
not a property or a substance or an object but that basic residuum of truth, which is 
commensurate with the truth of All-Being. When we go deep down into the base of any 
wave in the ocean, we will find that we are touching something which is everywhere, that 
which is at the root of all the waves. When we go down into the barest minimum of our 
personalities, at the root, we touch that which is within everything also, at the same 
time, and we, then, need not have any difficulty in universal communication. When this 
end is achieved, one is supposed to become cosmic-conscious, like the wave becoming 
ocean-conscious because of the entry of itself into the very substance of it. 

At present, we are individually conscious, T’-conscious, ‘You’-conscious, ‘This’- 
conscious, ‘That’-conscious. It is like a this-wave-consciousness, to the exclusion of that 
wave, but when the wave subsides into the very base of them all, it touches that root, 
which is the root of all other waves, all individualities. Try to meditate like this. Let the 
whole wave of your individuality subside into the ocean of Pure Being, and then you 
become, not merely your being or somebody’s being, but All-Being, and this is what is 
called God-Consciousness. This is what they call samadhi, in technical yoga terms. This 
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is moksha or liberation. There is no rebirth afterwards, because the causative factor of 
rebirth, which is the clinging to personality, has gone altogether; it has been dissolved in 
meditation. 

Why should you be reborn into phenomena? Who will force you when you have become 
the very cause of the entire manifestation of things? This is freedom in the real sense of 
the term. Until this is achieved, you cannot be regarded as a free person. You are always 
under the thumb of the universal law that compels you to abide by its requirements. Our 
so-called political independence or social freedom is no true freedom. We cannot be 
regarded as really free until we are absolutely independent. And that independence is 
called kaivalya, Aloneness, with no counterpart of other’s aloneness, in which every 
other aloneness gets subsumed and included. This is the Supreme Goal to which 
meditation directs us. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE OBJECT OF MEDITATION 

The object of meditation is the degree of reality aligned to our state of being. This is a 
sentence which may appear like an aphorism. We have to meditate only on that which is 
the exact counterpart of our present level of knowledge and comprehension. There 
should not be any mistake in the choice of the object. If the object is properly chosen, 
the mind will spontaneously come under control. The restlessness and the resentment of 
the mind is due to a wrong choice that is made in the beginning. Often we are too 
enthusiastic and try to go above our own heads. The mind is not prepared to accept such 
a sudden revolution which is beyond not only its comprehension but also its present 
needs or necessities. 

There may be many good things in the world, but they may not all be necessary for us. It 
should not mean that merely because something is grand and great, it should be the 
proper thing for us all. A thing may be, on the other hand, small and insignificant, but it 
may be just the thing that we need, and we should not be under the impression that it is 
a small, petty thing. Often we are happy over petty things, and they cease to be petty 
when they become our needs, and then they assume an importance. There should be an 
exercise of proper discrimination; the true rationality of ours has to take possession of 
us and free us from unnecessary emotions and sentimental exuberances of any kind. 

Spiritual seekers are certainly after God. This is very well known. But we must know 
who is our God. God is the fulfilling counterpart of the present state of our evolution. 
Anything that is capable of making us complete is our God. Anything that allows us to 
remain partial is not going to satisfy us. That which completes our personality in any 
manner, in any degree of its expression, is to be considered as our necessity, and 
teachers like Patanjali, who were great psychologists, have taken note of this important 
suggestion to be imparted to students. 

We are not asked to jump at once to the great theological doctrines of the creator of the 
cosmos. That would go above our minds. The teachings remain merely as theories and 
gospels in books. We have internal necessities of a peculiar nature. We have 
psychological hungers and thirsts which project themselves from our feelings, apart 
from the hunger and thirst of the physiological system. The mind, too, hungers and 
thirsts. Emotions also hunger and thirst. Sentiments hunger and thirst, and whatever we 
are made of has its own hunger and thirst. We cannot regard these as devils that have to 
be exorcised and thrown out. Such a mistake is not to be committed in the scientific 
approach called yoga meditation. The more are we cautious, the greater is the chance of 
our success. The more are we emotional and miss the point, the greater is the chance of 
reversion and retrogression and a feeling of failure. 

Our problems are our desires, and they have to be tackled in a very careful way. Some of 
them may have to be fulfilled immediately. One may be having a very strong urge from 
within to have a cup of tea, for instance, and then one should not be stupid enough to 
say “I am a spiritual seeker, I am not going to take this cup of tea”, even when the 
impulse is annoying. So is the case with medicines, when one is ill. Some of the desires 
are simple, harmless, physiological and have to be fulfilled in a systematic manner,—not 
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with the intention of indulging in them but with the higher purpose of subduing them. 
Sublimation of desires is to be distinguished from a suppression or repression of them, 
because the latter is harmful to one’s wholesome growth. 

There are other desires which are either meaningless or impossible of attainment, and 
they have to be sublimated with the strength of understanding. They have no sense, 
practically, and are just crotchets of the head of a person. But these are more difficult 
things to understand than the ordinary, simple desires. These idiosyncrasies, as we may 
call them, are harder things to tackle because they are more internal than these external 
appearances of the normal desires. They are part of our sentiments, emotions, or ego 
and here we require an expert guidance from a master, a teacher, who has to act not 
only as a physician but as a psychotherapist in the above circumstances. 

The more internal we go, the greater is the need we will feel for guidance outwardly. One 
may look all right and not feel the need for any kind of assistance from others. But the 
internal forces are more difficult to subdue and handle. They are impetuous, 
uncontrollable. The desires which are of this character have to be sublimated with a 
great analytical understanding by the study of scriptures, resort to holy company, 
isolation and self-investigation, and methods of this nature. Thus, and in these similar 
ways, we have to check up the strings which connect us with the world. They cannot be 
snapped suddenly; they can only be thinned out so that they break later on due to the 
feebleness of these threads. 

One cannot cut off a strong bond, just as one cannot sever a limb of one’s body, or peel 
one’s own skin. The desires are so much part of oneself that they can only be compared 
to the limbs of one’s body and to remove them at one stroke with violence would be 
something unimaginable. Desires which are forcefully cast out like devils can work 
havoc afterwards, because they are actually driven down to the unconscious. They are 
not cast outside in space, as one imagines. They are pushed inside, which is still worse. 
Unfulfilled desires are not going to keep quiet and live in the space outside. They go 
inside and remain in a seed form and may manifest themselves when there is suitable 
rainfall, and then they sprout and germinate into living creepers once again; and even 
after years and years, nay, even after births, they can demand satisfaction. 

Desires are like creditors, who cannot simply be shunted off with a ‘no’. They are to be 
paid their dues, either by an actual disbursement of their parts, or by a reconciliation 
with them in some intelligent manner. The object of meditation is not necessarily the 
highest God of the universe, at once, in the beginning itself, though we may call our 
object of meditation as our God, for the time being. This concept of the degrees of reality 
or the necessity to consider the object of meditation as a deity in itself under every 
degree of manifestation has led to the notion of the many gods of religion. Often we say 
that some religions are polytheistic since so many gods are there. There are, in fact, not 
many gods. They are only the necessary acceptances on the part of the individual of 
degrees in the concept of reality. They are not many gods, but the many stages of 
acceptance. It does not, however, mean that the one God has many degrees. There are 
no partitions in the existence of the Absolute. But there appear to be partitions 
distinguishable one from the other in the degrees of concept because of the 
distinguishing layers existing in our own psychic personality. The degrees are in us and 
not in the reality. 
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There are not, actually, degrees of reality, as it is sometimes thought. There are degrees 
in the consciousness of reality, degrees of the perception of reality, degrees of our 
capacity to understand the nature of reality. So, the gods come into existence and our 
God can be anything that attracts us as an absolutely essential item under the conditions 
in which we are placed. When one is seriously ill, a particular medicine may be required, 
though that medicine has nothing to do with one’s spiritual life, apparently. But it is not 
true. Anything that sustains one and enables one to live a wholesome life is God revealed 
in one degree. 

One cannot say easily what is spiritual and what is unspiritual, if one only goes deep into 
things. All is a question of understanding the relevance that a particular thing has with 
our mind, our consciousness, our being as a whole. In the Sutras connected with the 
subject, Patanjali gives suggestions for varying types of concentration on the 
requirements of the seeker under different conditions. 

When one is in these stages of the choice of the object of meditation, one requires 
guidance from someone who is competent, who has trodden the path, who knows the 
pitfalls, who has seen the difficulties and known the remedies for the problems. The 
seeker is treading an unknown path, a path whose future is completely out of sight; he 
cannot know what is ahead of him, and therefore, the need for guidance and timely 
instruction and assistance of a personal nature, from a Guru. 

A Guru is not a professor or a schoolmaster. He is intimately related to the disciple’s 
very existence. People have many Gurus these days, but that is not what we mean by a 
real Guru. One who has spiritually taken charge of the soul of the disciple is the Guru, 
and not merely one who gives an intellectual instruction and goes away. Tradition 
considers the relation between the Guru and the disciple to be a perpetual one until the 
salvation of the soul is reached. The Guru helps, not merely in this life, but even in the 
future life, because the relationship is not social. It is not even merely psychological; it is 
spiritual. 

The choice of the object of meditation, to come to the point again, is an important aspect 
of the very beginning of spiritual life. This choice is the initiation that the disciple 
receives from the teacher. What is called initiation in the mysteries of the practice of 
yoga is nothing but the initiation of one’s spiritual being into the technique of tuning 
oneself to that particular deity, the form of God, or the object which is going to be one’s 
target at the present moment. This is a secret by itself and the teacher will teach it to the 
disciple. The object of meditation should satisfy the student; that is why it is called ‘ishta 
devata’ (loved deity). The ‘ishta’ is that which is desirable, beautiful, attractive, 
required, that which attracts one’s love and one’s whole being. One pours one’s self into 
it. One likes it so much that one cannot like anything else as much as that. ‘Ishta’ is the 
beloved. ‘Devata’ is deity. It is a deity because it is one’s God. It is that thing which one 
really requires, so that without it one cannot exist. 

That which causes a cessation of one’s restlessness, satisfies one’s whole being and not 
merely one’s sentiment, is one’s devata or deity. And it is most lovable: obviously one 
cannot have love for anything else under the circumstances. An ishta-devata is a chosen 
Deity over which one pours one’s emotion and love and affection. Now, what connection 
has this ishta-devata with God, the Creator, the Almighty? 
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Everything has a connection with everything else. There is nothing which is not 
internally related to the Almighty, the Supreme Being. Every atom is so related, and 
every atom can be a teacher under given conditions. We can touch God through every 
speck of space, because there is no such thing as a universe outside God. God is in 
everything that is experienced here as the world, or the universe, pervading and 
permeating all things, so that one cannot touch anything without touching God in some 
way. There should not be any misconception that the deities, even the images, the so- 
called idols that the people worship, are all just nonsense or insignificant nothings; 
these are necessary prescriptions for the illness of the spirit in the stages of its evolution. 

We see people changing their aims constantly. They cannot stick to any particular 
scripture, ideal or teacher. They cannot stick to a mantra, cannot stick to a method, 
cannot stick to a place, cannot stick to anything. There is a perfunctory external touch 
with the ideal of life and not a going deep into it. The choice of the object of meditation 
is a final act and once we make this choice, we have to adhere to it, and there should be 
no misgivings. There should be no doubt in the mind if a wrong choice has been made. 
The choice is to be considered as correct when it has been made by a teacher. Secondly, 
any object can take one to anything, because of the connection it has with all things. 
What is required is deep concentration. We can dig the earth at any place and we will 
find water, provided we go deep enough. We have to go to the oceanic level at the 
bottom. 

Thus a concentration on the chosen ideal or the given object, whole-heartedly, 
continuously and regularly for a lifetime, is essential. It would be a wonder to hear 
stories of great saints and sages who are supposed to have spoken even to idols, to 
inanimate matter, a bronze idol, or a stone image. How can matter speak? It speaks 
because of its getting charged with the spirit of the consciousness of concentration. 
Nothing non-material exists in the world, finally. Matter is sleeping consciousness. 
What we call the inanimate is the slumbering Absolute, and it can be awakened by a 
deep concentration of consciousness. The awakening takes place when the 
consciousness gets communed, but the object appears as a material thing as long as it is 
outside consciousness in space and time. So one should not be too much fidgeting about 
the propriety in the choice of the object of meditation. 

Once the choice has been made, it has to be adhered to, and the student will succeed. 
The object has to be such as would satisfy the emotions. It should satisfy even the 
intellect and reason. There should not be a resentment from any side of our nature. 
Sometimes it may so happen that the emotions may like the choice but the intellect does 
not agree, and when the intellect agrees the emotions do not. It is necessary that there 
must be a blend of these aspects of our inner being; the emotion and the reason should 
accept the propriety of one’s having made this choice. “Yes, this is the thing meant for 
me, and for such and such a reason.” The intellect always seeks a rational justification, a 
confirming logic. The head and the heart have to be in unison. Then there is a coming 
together of the understanding and the feelings, and meditation is nothing but this union 
of the understanding and the feelings in respect of the object that is chosen as the finale 
of one’s life. Mere intellectual deliberation is not meditation. Thinking of some object 
intellectually cannot be called meditation. In meditation there is a total at-one-ment of 
the whole of being with the object that is chosen as the great aim. Whatever we are made 
of or constituted of has to take part in this concentrated effort. There should be a 
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wholesale conscription, as it were, of all the parts of the personality, and every part is 
involved in this universal cause. 

There should be no reluctance on the side of any part of our being in this act of 
concentration. There should be no difficulty felt in this whole-souled attention on the 
object. The reluctance arises on account of a mistaken choice, when some part of the 
personality has felt the need for the object and the others have not felt that it is so 
essential. We have to bring our forces round, by some method which is apt under the 
circumstances. 

We know how one has to work in order to reconcile people. There are variegated types of 
personalities in this world. How will one reconcile them? One person does not agree 
with the other, but if one has to live a peaceful existence in this world of human 
societies, some sort of arrangement for reconciliation of opposites has to be made, and it 
has to be done in an intelligent manner, for the good of all. This technique of a 
reconciliation of differences among the aspects of a thing has to be adopted. If we take 
time to do this, there is no harm. It does not mean that, today itself, everything has to be 
done. We may take one month to come to a conclusion as to what that suitable object is. 
But once the object is chosen properly, the mind will certainly rush towards it, because it 
is the thing it needs. Sometimes, it may be difficult to find one single object which can 
satisfy every part of our nature, even as we cannot have only one article of diet which 
can satisfy hunger, thirst and every requirement of the body. In the earlier stages, it may 
be necessary to resort to different kinds of concentration with the intention of 
reconciling them and bringing them together. The programme of our daily Sadhana may 
have to be spread out to some extent in some manner which will fulfil the various needs 
of the self. 

One may have many other requirements of this nature, such as a desire for study and 
learning, a desire to go on pilgrimage to holy places or to see a great saint or a sage. 
Now, all these urges have to be fulfilled in an organised manner. They become essentials 
on account of their pressing nature. They have to be paid their dues. Thus, in the 
beginning, it need not necessarily be a single object, literally, but there can be a group of 
various aspects,—we need not call them various objects,—which are really aspects of a 
single intention that is behind the mind, all which may commingle later on into a single 
object. It is necessary, in the earlier stages, to go slowly and have three, four or five 
items for the purpose of practice, such as japa, or chanting of a mantra, a formula, 
which has been given by the Guru, or which occurs in a scripture. 

Japa can be of a single word, or a group of words or letters, which is called a mantra or 
a formula. This practice is necessary because it is difficult to keep the mind elevated 
always in a high vision of thought. It often comes down to lower levels. To stir it up to a 
consciousness of the higher levels of being, one requires constant instruction and 
habituation to one thought. If one does not have a personal Guru to instruct constantly, 
one has to resort to the secondary method of studying. One takes to a concentrated 
study of scriptures which will inspire the mind at once. This will prepare the attention 
for japa, or recitation of the sacred formula or mantra. 

Svadhyaya is sacred study. This does not mean study of books from libraries. One 
generally sees the catalogue and whatever appeals to the sentiments is picked up and 
one starts reading a novel or an encyclopaedia. But svadhyaya is a religious, dedicated 
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study. It is not just a gathering of information from several tomes. It is not a historical 
survey that we are making of doctrines, religions and philosophies. It is rather a 
meditation by itself. Only it is a little spread-out type of meditation, not so much 
concentrated as the purely technical absorption. 

These spread-out types are more diversified forms of meditation, and they are the 
studies that we make. In a book that we so study, there are various ideas which entertain 
the mind and do not bore it with one thought on a monotony. The vastly spread ideas 
which are expressed in the scriptures are meant to tend towards one point, in the end. 

Though many things are told us in the scriptures, they are told for a single purpose. The 
mind gradually converges upon a single point of attention. When we read the 
Bhagavadgita, for instance, with all the details throughout the chapters, we will find 
there one ringing note into which we are introduced finally, at the end. But the crucial 
point cannot be revealed immediately, because we want variety. So, people take to 
bhajans, kirtans, singing, etc., in the methods of bhakti-yoga especially. While these 
provide us with an entertainment by way of a diversity, they have a very pious and 
spiritual motive behind, of allowing the mind to concentrate on a single object. Th ejapa 
of the formula or a mantra, the study of a scripture, sequestration and holy company, 
attending satsangas of great souls wherever it is possible, are all to be regarded as parts 
of our meditation, because they are needed by certain aspects of our personality. 

Our personality is very complex. It is constituted of different items of creation and they 
all ask for satisfaction of one type or the other. We have to move gradually, stage by 
stage, to transcend ourselves. The practice should not be any sudden assertive 
renunciation in the form of rejection of values, but it should be a growth of the 
personality into a wholeness which has overcome the lower, not rejected the lower. This 
is important to remember. We do not reject things but overcome them by 
understanding, by fulfilment and an increase of comprehension. Spiritual life is not a 
rejection of values but a fulfilment of values, a fulfilment for the purpose of the 
transcendence of values. This is a healthy method, and most positive, to which we have 
to resort as an aid to meditation. 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE ABSTRACTION OF THE SENSES 

The most renowned technique of meditation is, of course, that which is propounded in 
the system of sage Patanjali, because this system of practice takes into consideration 
almost all the aspects of human nature. The well-known stages, viz., asana, pranayama, 
pratyahara, dharana, dhyana and samadhi, are gradational attunements of the 
individual with the cosmos. 

We usually do asanas, practise pranayama, and sit for meditation with a wrong notion 
at the very back, namely, that we are human beings, persons unconnected with other 
people and absolutely not related to the world at all, so that when one does pranayama, 
it is his nostrils and lungs that operate; it is his business, and it has nothing to do with 
others. This is not the attitude intended by sage Patanjali when he asked us to do yoga, 
because the rationale behind it will quickly get missed if one thinks that it is merely a 
personal physical exercise, like foot-ball and games of other sorts. Why, even the 
physical exercises, even the asanas, which are apparently connected with the body, are 
not a bodily exercise merely, particularly so in the case of that group of asanas which 
have connection with meditation. The asanas that are spoken of in the system of 
Patanjali are directly related to meditation, because the aim of yoga is meditation. 
Anything that we do is finally towards that end. It does not mean that meditation will 
start after some time, a few years later, and today we will do asanas for the flexibility of 
the body and the training of the muscles and nerves. No, the asanas have to sow the 
seed, even in the very beginning, of the essential spirit of the end of all yoga. 

There is a basic spiritual impulse injected into the very root of the practice. The body, 
the mind, the senses and the intellect are the things that are trained properly in asanas, 
pranayama, pratyahai'a, dhai'ana and dhyana. We have to know what these processes 
actually mean. They are, in essence, methods of harmonisation of the different layers of 
the personality, the body, the prana, the senses, the mind and the intellect, and finally, 
the Spirit in which last step one takes a plunge into the Absolute. 

The asana that is connected with meditation is the art of the stabilisation of the physical 
body, because meditation is a stabilising process, a gradually ascending movement of 
increased intensity and expansiveness. But every stage is a stage of stabilisation of that 
particular level of experience in which one is at a given moment. 

We have already seen that we are in a human society. We are not just in the body alone, 
locked up, as if in a prison. We are social units, a subject with which we have dealt 
earlier, and which is the theme of the practice of the yamas and niyamas. Our 
relationship with human society and the behaviour of our own body are the concerns of 
the practices known as Yama and Niyama. 

The asana is a higher degree of practice. It is not the beginning of yoga, for it is the third 
step of the ascent. From this, we can imagine what an importance is there attributed to 
this system of practice known as asana, though it appears to be concerned with the body 
alone. The asana that is connected with meditation is the culmination of the practice of 
all other asanas such as sirshasana, sarvangasana, matsyasana, etc. They all, finally, 
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tend towards a complete stabilisation of the individual frame. It is for this purpose that 
the other asanas are advised to be practised. They are not ends in themselves but act as 
means to another end, the capacity to totally fix oneself in that particular seated posture 
which is requisite for meditation. Otherwise, when one is seated, the body may become 
fidgety, and there can be aches and distractions of the muscular system. 

Even at the very outset, Patanjali gives instructions which have a spiritual connotation. 
When he speaks of asana, the principle of contemplation is somehow tacked on even 
there. One cannot be seated in a physical posture for a long time unless the mind is 
agreeable to this procedure. If the mind is dissenting, we cannot sit in one posture, as 
emotional disturbance or mental occupation, anxiety, or worry is likely to act as an 
obstacle even to a seated posture. We know very well what an important role the mind 
plays in relation to the body. There is no need to comment on this matter. If the mind is 
disturbed for any reason, can one sit in a stable posture? One would then get up and go 
for a walk, rather than sit quietly. 

The mind has to collaborate with the intention of the body, and vice versa. That is why 
Patanjali mentions in one aphorism that the mind has to think of infinitude even when 
one tries to sit in a posture. The idea of infinitude has a great influence upon the way of 
the stabilisation of the body. Distractions, whatever be their nature, are caused by the 
presence of objects. The directing of the mind towards things outside is the distraction. 
Whether the mind is forced by the presence of the objects to move in the direction of the 
objects or the mind deliberately moves because of its desires - whatever be the reason - 
the presence of the objects, or rather the consciousness of the presence of the objects, is 
the reason behind the distraction. 

The thought of infinity ( ananta-samapatti ), as the term used in the relevant Sutra of 
Patanjali suggests, is the secret. The contemplation on the infinite, conceptually of 
course, is what is to be understood here. We cannot actually grasp the infinite as it is in 
itself, but we can entertain an idea of the conceptual infinite, which will stabilise the 
mind automatically, which means to say that the mind attempts to feel its presence in 
the atmosphere around and also to feel the harmony of the atmosphere with its own self. 
And, thus, a rapprochement is established between the mind and the world. 

You will be surprised that when the mind is completely contented, it is satisfied 
thoroughly, and there is an automatic stabilization of the mind. The mind affects the 
body to such an extent that the vibrations produced in the mind on account of its 
activity, passing through the nervous system and the muscles, can change the very 
conduct of the body. Even when we are seated in the posture,—here when I talk of the 
posture, I am referring to the posture concerning meditation and not the other 
exercises,—the mind gets stirred in some way. When we are seated in the meditating 
posture, the mind has to realise that it is preparing itself for meditation, and it cannot be 
prepared for meditation unless its pre-requisites are fulfilled. These requisites are well- 
known things. 

A satisfaction which frees the mind from anxiety and insecurity is the foremost 
essential. For, a dissatisfied mind, in any way whatsoever, is unfit for meditation. We 
cannot sit merely with the hope that meditation will bring the needed result. It is true 
that meditation brings satisfaction but the mind will not go for meditation at all because 
of the basic distractions which pull it down to the level of the earth. So Patanjali does 
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not ask us to jump to the highest peak of contemplation, or what is called samapatti, or 
samadhi. He advises the practice of lower techniques and the simple methods of 
harmony so that every stage of yoga becomes a stage of satisfaction. It is no more 
painful to us, and we need not be frightened. This process is not a struggle but a gradual 
flow with the natural atmosphere of meditation. Whenever one feels uneasiness on the 
thought of meditation or when one is attempting at the practice, one has to realise that 
there is a frustrated background of the mind. The mind is not so eager to go to 
meditation, because it has other interests. Concentration is the consequence of interest 
and right appreciation. The yamas and niyamas are not to be regarded as insignificant 
stages. They are the very foundations of the entire edifice of further practice. We know 
the importance of the foundation of a building. It is on the rock-bottom of correct 
perspective that the structure of all yoga is raised. 

It is advisable to go slowly, with caution, in regard to the various strings that connect us 
with the objects of sense, and to deal with these connections in a rational manner, and 
never act in haste. “Haste makes waste”, is an old adage. There is a necessity to be 
judicious and scientific, gradual and slow and cautious, because the more are we 
systematic and careful in our approach, the greater is the chance of our moving further 
and the lesser the chance of retrogression or a fall back. Else there can be a sudden 
reversal to the level which has been turned a deaf ear to on account of over-enthusiasm 
or an emotional adventure. 

There is an internal mechanism which pulls us outside in the direction of objects, and it 
has to be set in tune with the higher atmosphere, and not the external one. The 
mechanism is constituted of the senses, the mind and the intellect which work through 
the prana directly connected with the body. The body which is formed of muscles, 
nerves, etc., is set into motion by the prana, as electricity moves the vehicle through 
which it passes. We may compare prana with electric energy to some extent. It is subtler 
than electrical energy, but for the time being we can regard it as something like that. 
And when the body is charged with prana-shakti, it assumes life. When we say that the 
body is alive, what we mean is that the prana is entirely present in every part of the 
body. When we say the wire is live, we mean to say that the live-wire is charged with 
electricity. So is this body. Without the prana, the body is a corpse. If the prana is not 
functioning in a particular limb of the body, there is numbness and a paralytic stroke 
affecting that particular part; there is lifelessness and one will not even know that it is 
there. 

The prana, therefore, is the liaison between the inner structure of the psyche and the 
vehicle that we are carrying, lumbering with the load that we are having with us. The 
body is like a cart. It is simply a vehicle driven with an engine inside, the prana, but the 
prana works in a peculiar manner. Even as the movement of the wheels of a vehicle is 
dependent on the way in which the steering is moved, the prana is directed by the mind. 
The prana acts as a kind of instrument, in the same way as the body acts as an 
instrument. The prana is the energy that impinges upon the particular thing which is 
the intention of the mind and the senses. When I think of you and look at you, my prana 
is supposed to have an impact on you. When you look at an object, it is not an 
impersonal activity that is going on. You are affecting it in some manner. If your gazing 
is deliberate, concentrated and purposive, there is a telepathic action taking place then, 
and the prana-shakti is driven from your personality to that particular thing, the object, 
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which you are gazing at intentionally. 

Thus, the prana, though it is working within the body, is also distracted in the direction 
of the things towards which the senses compel it to move. While the prana is internal to 
the body, the senses are internal to the prana. You may be wondering, what are these 
senses? You must have heard that there are the eyes, ears, etc. The eyes and ears that we 
speak of are not merely fleshy organs, like the eyeballs, eardrums, etc. The senses that 
we are referring to here have the power to control the working of the prana, and are, 
again, impulsions from inside. The senses are ramifications of thought itself. They are 
the powers injected by the mind through the apertures of these organs, the eyeballs, 
eardrums, and the like. These organs are only external locations through which the 
energy of the mind is charged out and the senses are only names we give to the various 
rays of the mind which have action upon the prana, which, again, in turn, has its action 
on the body, and on society outside. 

In the practice of the asanas and pranayama, therefore, the body and the mind are 
taken into consideration simultaneously. But, while doing this, we cannot forget the 
psychic pattern inside, and it is important that the mind has to be satisfied even at the 
time of the practice of the asana for meditation, and it is also true in the case of 
pranayama, with greater effect. 

The more we go inside, the greater is the caution that we have to exercise. While there is 
difficulty in seating oneself in a fixed posture when the mind is disturbed, there will be a 
greater difficulty in practising pranayama if the mind is distracted. Not only will there 
be difficulty, but there can be even danger. There can be a resentment of the prana to 
such an extent that it may ruin the health of the person. And if the pranayama is 
coupled with retention, so much the worse for it, because it will be like forcing a river to 
go back, against its current and flow. Hence, in the earlier stages, no retention should be 
practised during pranayama, i.e., only deep inhalation and deep exhalation should be 
resorted to, because no one can say that everything is perfectly all right with one’s 
emotions or that one is perfectly desireless. For some months one may practise only 
deep inhalation and deep exhalation. This is good for health, and it will somehow assist 
in the retention of the breath finally, though gradually. 

We might be surprised that the system of Patanjali does not lay much stress on asana 
and pranayama as the Hatha Yoga-Pradipika, etc., do. This is so because Patanjali is 
more concerned with the basic factor of meditation, the mind. The whole of the system 
of Patanjali is primarily psychological. It aims at the higher objects more than the lesser 
ones in the scale of evolution. For, it is perfectly acceptable to reason that when the 
higher layers are satisfied, the lower ones automatically get controlled. But if the higher 
ones are ignored, the lower levels go amuck. So a direct attack upon the mind is the real 
intention of Patanjali’s system, though he accepts that the lower stages are important 
enough in their own way, and allows the student a graduated passage from the level of 
social involvement onwards through the levels of the personality. 

The disconnection of the senses from their objects is called pratyahara. It is not merely 
a forceful withdrawal but a kind of sublimation that is effected through the very 
cessation of desire for objects. In the commentary on the Sutras of Patanjali certain 
hints are given regarding the withdrawal of the senses. There is a gross form of it, a 
subtle form, and a spiritual form. The gross form of withdrawal is the willful intention to 
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“think not” the object but think something else, instead. You compel the mind not to 
think of the object, first of all, by physically dissociating it from the atmosphere in which 
the objects are located. This is why people go to solitary places for internal peace. They 
want to be physically away from things and environments which are distracting. That is 
a force which one applies upon the mind. It is not that one has no desire for the objects 
but here one wants to physically disconnect oneself from even the perception of the 
objects, as an initial and tentative measure of sense-abstraction. This is the grossest 
form of pratyahara. 

But the subtler aspect of it is to educate the mind into a knowledge of the mistake that it 
is committing when it entertains the notion that some advantage accrues by contact with 
objects. Why does the mind go towards the objects? Why does it order the senses to 
come in contact with things outside? There is a benefit accruing from coming in contact 
with desirable things. Every business in life is based on some idea of profit. If nothing 
comes, who will do anything? The mind rather feels that something that is good will 
come out by a contact of the objects through senses. However, there is a mistake in this 
way of thinking. It is not true that some advantage accrues, really speaking, by any 
amount of contact in space and time. 

It appears that there is a satisfaction. But it is only an appearance and not a reality. This 
is an education that we have to impart to the mind. It will not accept these arguments 
easily. If you tell the mind, “No, you are making a mistake, do not go on blundering 
thus,” it will not understand what you are speaking. Even a child will not accept the 
advice, “Do not go to the fire, do not touch the flames,” for it does not know what is fire 
and what are flames. It has to get burnt in order to learn the lesson. 

But by deep study, svadhyaya, by true education one can rationally convince oneself of 
the futility of this so-called craving of the mind for gaining advantage from contact with 
objects. And what is the advantage? A surge of joy is what anyone seeks, in the end. And 
it is sought in things of sense. But is it true that there is joy? That is what we have to 
ponder over. Or, are we under a delusion? Usually, the mind will not accept that it is 
under the spell of an illusion. What, then, is the causative factor that has worked in the 
rousing of a fog of satisfaction in the mind when one apparently comes in contact with 
things? Here is a psychology with which the mind is not acquainted. 

There is an obvious error in imagining that objects bring satisfaction. And, finally, there 
is a metaphysical error and a spiritual blunder involved in the notion of deriving 
happiness from things. The psychological mistake is patent. What happens to people 
who run after things in the world? They are perpetually in a state of anxiety. In the case 
of people who run after money, for instance, there is always an anxiety, a restlessness 
and an agitation in the mind. There is an anxiety as to how the object could be obtained. 
The world does not belong to you, and it is not anyone’s property. Yet everybody claims 
it as his property. There is a tussle among people for proprietorship of things. This is 
why there is a social conflict everywhere. Everyone wants everything. Now, it is not 
possible that everybody can get everything on the very face of it. Thus, apart from social 
conflict, there is also a psychological background of sorrow. 

The great anxiety preceding the attempted acquisition of an object cannot be regarded 
as a state of happiness. Man is anxious how he can find ways and means to grab the 
objects of his desire. That anxiety is not equivalent to satisfaction, for it is unhappiness 
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unadulterated. When the object is acquired, there is, again, an anxiety, which is of a 
different nature, because one knows that one cannot possess anything for a long time. 
Things are made in such a way that they can be taken away from us by natural causes or 
other factors of life. There is a possibility of deprivation of possession even after one’s 
having it with so much of worry and strain. 

There is another anxiety: how to keep things intact. There is a preceding anxiety and 
also a succeeding anxiety. But there is something more serious involved in this, a third 
factor. Even that temporary satisfaction of possession is a false one. An illusion or 
mirage has been counted for a reality. Yes, there has resulted a fiasco in all this. 

What happens is one thing and what we are thinking is another thing. What is it that is 
really happening, when there is a joy emanating from within one’s self at the time of the 
contact of itself with a desired object? Something mysterious is taking place, which the 
mind is not able to understand. Let us not go into the psychology of this situation just 
now, but think of the outer aspect of it. Take for one moment the example of a particular 
thing which you like immensely and which you regard as the source of your joy. If this 
satisfaction is really the characteristic of the object, it should attract everyone, naturally. 
Everyone would jump on that object instantly. But it is not true that what is apparently 
the intended object behind one’s mind is the object expected by other people also. On 
the other hand, the reverse may be the case. That which you like may be hated by 
someone else. It can be the object of aversion in the case of other people, whereas in 
your case it is an object of intense like. Not only that; even in your own case, it is not 
true that you like only one thing. Why is it that you change your mind? Do you desire the 
same thing today which you liked twenty years ago? And do you think that after a few 
years you will be for the thing which you are hankering for today? Why is the mind 
changing thus, if the object has the inherent characteristic of satisfying it? The object, 
therefore, is to be considered not as the true source of satisfaction, but only an 
instrument that stirs up certain functions in the mind, and the so-called satisfaction is 
not an emanation from the object, but a reaction that is set up mutually between the 
structure and location of the object and the condition of the mind at that particular 
moment of time. 

While the presence of the object may be necessary for evoking a feeling of joy in the 
mind, it is the evocation of the feeling that is more important than just the presence of 
the object. The finale to which we are driven in this analysis is that happiness comes 
from within; it does not come from without. How, then, is it possible that when I eat a 
sweet mango I feel a satisfaction? How can I say that the happiness comes from inside, 
when it is clear that it has come from the mango? Does not the mind know this? Yes, but 
it is also true that it does not come entirely from the mango. The fruit has acted only as a 
kind of spade to dig out the treasure that is inside. A suitable instrument has been 
applied and the suitability of the instrument cannot be equated with the presence of 
pleasure in it. 

What has happened is really something different. The mind has been contemplating the 
object for a reason which is beyond the field of psychology. It is, in fact, a metaphysical 
event. At the time of the contemplation of the object, the consciousness was turned away 
from its own source. The selfhood of consciousness was converted into an object-hood 
for the time being. The subject became the object for a short time, and the moment one 
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loses consciousness of oneself and becomes conscious of something else, one is anxious 
and is in sorrow. Grief is loss of consciousness of self. The more one loses oneself, loses 
contact with one’s own source, the more is one grief-stricken. The greater the intensity 
of the desire, the greater is the sorrow attending upon it, because the intensity of the 
desire implies an equal extent of turning away of consciousness from its own source. If 
the desire for an object is one hundred percent intense, one has lost oneself totally. One 
is a complete loser of oneself, and that is a veritable hell. But if the attraction is of some 
lower percentage, the sorrow, too, is, then, equally of that percentage. 

The possession of the object tentatively makes the mind feel that there is no further 
need to move away from the source in the direction of the object. The complete 
possession of an object immediately puts an end to the movement of the mind in the 
direction of the object. When the mind ceases to think of the object, the consciousness 
that was driven towards the object returns to its source. Then one is possessed of one’s 
own self. The example generally given in texts to illustrate this point is the instance of a 
dog licking a bone piece which is having thorns in it, and the dog’s tongue getting torn 
because of the pricking bone, blood oozing out from its own tongue, the dog imagining 
that the blood comes from the flesh sticking to the bone and so licking still more. The 
beast licks the blood that comes out of its own tongue, but the idiot does not know that it 
is its own blood coming out, and it is licking itself alone. But the dog is so foolish that it 
thinks it comes from the bone, and licks more on the thorny piece. All happiness comes 
from within, but we are under the impression that it is rising from the object, and so run 
after the thing further more, like the dog that goes to the bone. The cessation of the 
desire, tentatively brought about on account of the notion in the mind that the object is 
possessed, is the cause of happiness, not the object. 

For all these reasons, and many others, the mind should be told that there is a mistake 
in the contemplation of objects and consciously nobody would fall into a pit. The mind 
jumps into the pit unconsciously under the impression that it is all velvet, but under this 
cover there is a well dug for its own ruin. The mind has to be enlightened about this fact. 
This is the psychological secret that is unearthed to help us in the practice of 
pratyahara, the withdrawal of the mind from objects, a little more useful and advanced 
method than the forceful turning away from things, physically. 

But the highest kind of pratyahara is the non-awareness of the presence of things 
themselves. You are not even aware that things exist. There is no necessity to withdraw 
the mind here. The non-awareness of externality arises on account of the positive 
consciousness of a larger universality. You have not deliberately withdrawn the mind. 
The mind has not felt the need for contemplating things. You do not think of anything in 
the world, though the things are there. Do you know how many things exist in this 
world? Are you all thinking of them? No, because you are not concerned with them. You 
are thinking only of those things with which you are related. And, if your concern is a 
larger reality, with a greater comprehensiveness and profundity, the necessity to think of 
externalities drops off automatically. Hence, this inward rising of the consciousness to 
the higher level of apprehension is the true pratyahai'a. The lesser the force that is 
exerted upon the mind in pratyahara, the greater is the success, and the quality of it. It 
should be a spontaneous process of acceptance, deliberately with delight. It should not 
be an imposition upon the mind by social dogmas or religious mandates. 
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So is the case with dharana or concentration. Dharana is concentration, and dhyana is 
meditation. In all this, there is always a positivity of approach. It is not that you 
deliberately give pain to the mind, severing its relationship with things, whether in 
concentration or meditation. You give joy to it, rather. Instead of telling the mind, “I am 
not going to give you this”, you may better say, “I am going to give you this”. There are 
people who admonish, “You should not do that. Don’t touch, don’t look”, and so on. The 
mind does not like these instructions. Negativity is abhorred. Many of our religious 
doctrines are “do’s and don’ts”. Religions have become too much social and ethical and 
have lost the spiritual meaning behind them. So there is an agitation in the mind. It is 
not happy. Therefore, it is necessary to introduce positivity into the practice, spirituality 
into the very concept of meditation. And as you go further you will realise that the whole 
teaching of Patanjali in the art of meditation is an entire positivity everywhere. There is 
nothing of the negative in it. In the later stages known as samapatti or samadhi, which 
form the real yoga, there is a fullness of experience and bliss. The stages we are 
discussing now are the earlier preparations for gaining entry into the higher training in 
the form of the union that has to be established later. In an advanced stage you do not 
dissociate yourself from anything. On the other hand, you associate yourself with 
everything. So, yoga, although it is a process of dissociation apparently in the earlier 
stages, is really a union of all the components of the personality with everything in 
creation. 
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CHAPTER 12 


TOWARDS ABSORPTION 

We have been moving along the lines of Patanjali’s system of yoga, to culminate in 
meditation. In the same way as the other systems of yoga have their own techniques, 
Patanjali has a novel method. He has prescribed various psychological techniques of 
controlling the mind, all which are supposed to tend finally to a cosmic type of 
meditation. The true yoga of Patanjali commences with what he calls samyama, 
samapatti, or samadhi. We are likely to be surprised that yoga should start with 
samadhi, rather than end with it. The reason behind this definition that “yoga is 
samadhi” is that yoga is essentially a method as well as the attainment of union with 
reality. The great revolution spiritually takes place when samyama starts. Until that 
time one is just a novice in yoga. The terms samyama, samapatti and samadhi are not 
identical in their literal meanings or even in their particular connotations. They signify 
different shades of implication in the process of self-absorption. 

Only an expert who has mastered the entire technique can take to samyama or total 
concentration. The word “samyama” has a specific intention and it is used in the system 
of Patanjali to designate a whole and thorough concentration of self on the given object. 
There are two difficulties in the practice of samyama, viz., the procedure to be adopted 
in collecting oneself into an integration or wholeness of being, and the art by which to 
conceive the object of meditation itself. Both these are problems enough. 

While in ordinary types of concentration, a faculty may be utilised for the purpose on 
hand, in samyama it is not merely one of the psychic faculties that is employed, but the 
whole of one’s being. To prepare yourself for this total concentration called samyama, 
you are asked to train yourself in the lesser types of concentration which go by the name 
of dharana and dhyana, the art of fixing your attention on any given thing, for the 
matter of that, to the exclusion on any other thought. 

A distinction has got be drawn between the stages of dhai'ana, dhyana and samadhi,— 
concentration, meditation and absorption or union. The stages gradually intensify 
themselves as they go higher and higher. But they are not basically different in their 
qualitative essence. In the art of concentration, in the technique of fixing the attention, 
dharana, there are only four aspects, and the four become three, finally converging into 
a single continuity of experience, wherein even the duality is not experienced. In 
dharana, or mere attention or concentration, there are four simultaneous practices 
involved. 

The exclusion of all extraneous thoughts is the first thing to be done in dharana. 
Thoughts which are irrelevant to the task on hand, ideas which have no vital connection 
with the idea that you are expected to entertain, feelings which have no real connection 
and which are not going to be helpful in any way, are to be regarded as extraneous and 
are to be shut out. This shutting out of extraneous thoughts is the first step in 
concentration. 

The next stage is to gather together those ideas which are positively necessary for the 
purpose of concentration. Even among the ideas that are necessary there may be a 
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diversity. It does not mean that you have only one thought always, for there may be 
many thoughts in the mind. Suppose you are going to concentrate on a tree. You know 
very well that it is not only one thought that is there in the mind at this moment. There 
are various thoughts meeting at a total of the thought of the tree. When you look at a 
painted picture or any other object, you have various ideas connected with that object. 
These are the positive ideas as different from the negative ones which are the extraneous 
features to be shut out, yet maintaining a variegatedness requiring to be brought 
together into a focus. When you think of a tree, you may have the thought of the seed 
from which it has arisen, the way in which it has grown, the nature of the trunk, the 
branches, the foliage, etc. All these varieties of thoughts concerning the tree, which is 
the object on hand, have an internal relationship among themselves though they appear 
to be diversified on account of the variety of structure in name and form. The emphasis 
on this internal relation is the second step. 

The third aspect is the concentration on the structure of the object itself. The objective 
side is as important as the subjective. You bring together all the thoughts that are 
necessary, positively, to fix the attention on the object, and then try to visualise the 
object in an impersonal manner, i.e., as the object is in its own status and not as it 
appears to your mind. Everything has its own status. You will see that there is a 
difference between the way in which I think of you and the way in which you think of 
yourself, or rather, to put it more precisely, the status of your own individuality. The 
subjective ideas of the object are to be set in harmony with the objective nature of the 
object. 

Herein is involved the connection between yourself and the object. This is the subject of 
Epistemology, the process of sensation, perception, cognition, etc. All these take place 
simultaneously as it were in dharana, or concentration, though they are capable of 
being distinguished one from the other, theoretically, or logically. But, in practice, they 
appear to suddenly arise as events in the mind. But when you go further, when 
concentration deepens, when attention becomes meditation, when dhai'ana becomes 
dhyana, the four aspects boil down only to three. There is no necessity to worry about 
the extraneous thoughts now. They have been shut out completely and now you are 
wholly absorbed in the idea of the object. There is only the contemplator, the 
contemplated and the process of contemplation; the seer, the seen and the seeing 
process; the knower, the known and knowledge. 

In dhyana, or meditation, these three processes take place automatically and 
simultaneously. The culmination of dhyana is what true yoga is. As you might have 
heard, yoga is union,—that is, when the union is established, you are in a real state of 
yoga. You cannot be said to be in a real state of yoga or in union with anything if the 
harmony between yourself and the object is not wholly established and you somehow 
retain an individuality of your own. The requirement is something like two friends who 
have one soul and one way of thinking, though they have two different bodies. Such 
friends do not really exist, for it is not easy to see one consciousness uniformly 
functioning in two forms. However, the subject and the object unite in some such way, 
only to lose their separatist identities in the union. 

There is the rising of dharana and dhyana into samapatti or samadhi, where an 
equilibrium is established in consciousness. There is a harmonious flow of awareness, 
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on account of whose emergence the distinction between the seer and the seen gets 
diminished and is reduced to the minimum. The gulf between the subject and the object 
is narrowed down almost to a point of identity, or oneness. In dhyana, this union does 
not take place, but there is a tendency to this union. In samadhi, there is absolute union. 
This is the fourth state of the effort in yoga. 

Now we come to th e forte, or the main point, which Patanjali makes out in his Sutras, as 
his final message in yoga, towards which all other teachings move as preparatory stages. 
If you read the Sutras of Patanjali directly, you would not be able to understand as to 
what you are expected to concentrate upon. You will be in a mess even after you read all 
the Sutras, because he does not specifically mention that you have to develop any 
concept of God in a theological sense. Though there is a mention of Ishvara or God in 
some place, it is stated as a method of concentration, one among the many ways, and 
not necessarily the only method, or as the goal of yoga. The point that Patanjali makes 
out in his Sutras as the final plunge is difficult to understand, because he is precise and 
concise in his expressions, and does not dilate upon the theme. 

Before we touch upon this magnificent point that is going to be unravelled, we may 
consider one of the Sutras which has an intimate connection with samapatti, or 
samadhi. In the state of absorption, the modifications of the mind are thinned out. They 
are not robust as during contemplation of objects externalised. A psychosis of the mind 
in respect of an object is called a vritti. The more the intensity of the idea of the 
existence of an external object, the stouter is the vritti, and the stronger is the ego 
attached to it. A vritti, or a psychosis, is supposed to become thin when the idea of the 
externality of the object is worn out, gradually, in deep concentration. 

An object, philosophically, is nothing but the externality attached to being. A thing goes 
by the name of an object, because of the externality, the spatio-temporality, the 
isolatedness, the distinction, which is foisted on that thing. Anything that is totally 
outside you, external to your consciousness, is an object and the form, the shape or the 
modification which the mind undergoes in respect of this externality of a thing is called 
the vritti. This is what is called a psychosis. And it gets thinned out in deep 
concentration, when it moves towards the ideal or the goal of the abolition of the 
distinction between the subject and the object. It gets thinned out because the idea of 
externality gets diminished in intensity during concentration. The object comes nearer 
and nearer to you as it were, or, the other way round, you go nearer to it. To such an 
extent does this phenomenon manifest itself that at an advanced stage, the subject gets 
reflected in the object, and the object gets reflected in the subject, in a mutual 
coalescence of characters, wherein the specific identities of the two are overcome in an 
essential uniformity, not only of function but even of being itself. 

You see yourself in me, and I see myself in you, as if we both are mirrors reflecting one 
in the other. We do not remain as things cut off one from the other with no apparent 
connection between ourselves. This is the example of two mirrors facing each other. One 
is reflected in the other; one is seen in the other; one is the other. When a pure crystal 
reflects an object, you will find the two commingling, one being seen in the other, so that 
you cannot know which is the object and which is the crystal. A red flower, a lotus, or a 
rose that is brought into the proximity of a crystal gets so much reflected in the crystal 
that the crystal assumes wholly the colour of that object. It appears as if it has become 
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the object itself. Grahitr, grahana, grahya: These three terms used in the Sutra refer to 
the perceiver, the perception and the perceived; the seer, the seeing and the seen; 
consciousness, the process of the movement of consciousness, and the object itself. 
These three, the grasper which is the subject, the grasping which is the process, and the 
grasped or the object, reflect one in the other. This is a highly advanced stage of 
meditation. A student in the earlier stages will not have this experience. When you begin 
to feel a throbbing sensation of the presence of the object in your own self, and it looks 
as if you have become the object or the object has become you, you do not know which is 
the side that can be called the Subject or the Object. Great mystics, saints and sages who 
are in this condition are supposed to have lost the consciousness of even the 
environment around them and do not distinguish between themselves and the things 
that they see as the objects around them. They remain in a kind of inundated condition; 
a flood overtakes them. 

Samapatti is the attainment which is characterised by the whole-souled absorption of 
the subject into the object, and, vice versa, a total immersion of the object into the 
subject. These things are very important to remember. You become completed in your 
being and do not remain as a partial personality as you are now, when you are conscious 
of an external object in respect of which the mind forms a judgement of its own, 
positively or negatively in the form of love or hatred, and the like. But here you raise 
yourself to the status of spiritual apprehension in an atmosphere of totality of 
experience, and you are not conscious of an object. You are conscious of a completeness, 
and it is the completeness that is the joy. It is all happiness, all satisfaction, all pleasure. 
Even the temporal pleasures of this world are an outcome finally of a filled-ness or a 
completeness that takes possession of you at the time of that experience. A loss of the 
distinction between you and the object possessed is the reason behind your feeling of 
satisfaction. While in ordinary contacts with objects of sense it takes place artificially 
and it leads you to suffering later on, in this union, the joy takes place spiritually. 

And, now, what is this samapatti, and what is this attainment, and what are you 
expected to concentrate, meditate upon? The yoga system of Patanjali is based on the 
system of the Samkhya, as its metaphysics. The Samkhya philosophy, in its cosmological 
enunciations, gives us a gradation of the categories or evolutes; and the objects of 
meditation in the system of Patanjali are nothing but the categories of the Samkhya. 
And what are these categories? 

The highest reality is the purusha, which is pure consciousness, infinite in its nature. 
The purusha does not mean a man or a male, as you will read it in its dictionary 
meaning. It is a metaphysical principle and not a personality or an individual. The 
Samkhya considers the purusha as the Ultimate Reality, and the attainment of its 
consciousness is the goal of all life. The highest meditation, therefore, is absorption in 
the purusha. Next, in importance, comes pi'akriti, which is the matrix of all phenomena 
we call creation. By pi'akriti what the Samkhya means is the barest minimum of 
objectivity, while the purusha cannot be an object in any sense of the term. The purusha 
is infinite subjectivity; prakriti is all objectivity. Creation is impossible unless there is a 
tendency to externalisation, which is what prakriti does at all times. Pi'akriti is defined 
as a blend of three properties, or gunas, known as sattva, rajas and tamas, usually 
translated as Equilibrium, Distraction, and Inertia. These three constitute the condition 
of prakriti and are the very substance of prakriti, not merely attributes external to or 
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inhering in it. We may say in a sense that the prakriti is a condition, rather than a 
substance or thing in itself. It is a state of affairs, and this is a point very important to 
remember. This prakriti which is constituted of the three properties is the cause of this 
whole creation, the phenomena, this universe. The Samkhya tells us that the reflection 
of the purusha in prakriti in a cosmical sense is the seed of creation. This is the first 
function of pi'akriti, to reflect the purusha in cosmic sattva or the equilibrated 
condition of itself. The Samkhya has its own technical terms for all these stages. The 
first stage of this universal reflection is called mahat. We may call it the Cosmic 
Intellect, or, the Universal Intelligence. This Intelligence is the bare, impersonal, 
featureless transparency of awareness at the root of and precedent to all objectivity. This 
mahat which is cosmic awareness further concretises itself, in a cosmic manner of 
course, and becomes Self-conscious in a cosmic connotation, again, of Self- 
consciousness. When it attains this state, it is called ahamkara. This is not the ego that 
we are speaking of in ordinary sense, but a metaphysical principle, cosmical in its 
nature, the universe becoming aware that it is. 

There are variations in the description of what takes place further on. The mostly 
accepted form of the Samkhya proceeds along the following line. After the manifestation 
of ahamkai'a, there is a split, as it were, in a tripartite manner, or in a dualistic way, or, 
we may say, into the objective universe, and the subjective individualities. The Tamasika 
ahamkara becomes the cause of the five subtle principles, known as tanmatras,— 
sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, and gandha,— meaning respectively the objects of hearing, 
touching, seeing, tasting and smelling. It is these that, by a process of permutation and 
combination, become the five gross elements: Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether. This is 
the physical world that we see with our eyes. On the other side there is the subject: 
myself, yourself, everybody, all individuals. All beings and all levels, right from plants 
onwards up to the angels, are the individuals forming the subjective side of prakriti. 

Now, all this detail is intended only to give us an idea as to what Patanjali expects us to 
think in our minds when we move towards samyama or samapatti, the highest kind of 
meditation. These samapattis, or samadhis, as they are sometimes called, are practised 
and experienced by stages. One does not suddenly get identified with the highest reality. 
Patanjali is highly systematic and scientific in his processes. He takes us, 
psychologically, gradually, from one stage to the other. The samapattis are the 
samadhis technically known. You must have heard of the names: savitarka, nirvitarka, 
savichara, nirvichara, sananda, sasmita, and nirbija. These are the stages of 
samapatti, or samadhi, or union, which is effected, stage by stage, by profound attention 
of consciousness on these categories of the Samkhya, enumerated above. The process 
aims, finally, at Universal Self-consciousness, the establishment of consciousness in its 
own Self. Consciousness becoming Being, chit becoming sat, as they say, is the goal of 
the yoga’s samapatti, samadhi or samyama. These are all affiliated terms, fraternal in 
their nature, and commingle at the point of a total dissociation of Self from the universe 
at every level, ultimately from prakriti, the very principle of objectivity. 
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CHAPTER 13 

THE ENTRY INTO UNIVERSALITY 

We shall be considering what should be regarded as the highlight in the system of 
Patanjali’s yoga, at which all his teachings converge in the end. These great feats are 
known as the samyamas, or the absorptions by way of a whole-souled concentration of 
one’s being. We may call them also samapattis, in his own language. They are 
equivalent also, in some way, to what are usually known as the samadhis. These are the 
highly technical sides of his teachings and very meagrely understood even by students of 
this system. But that is the strong point of his gospel. Everything that Patanjali says 
anywhere in his work has an ultimate reference to this achievement, i.e., the final plunge 
that the seeker takes into the supreme objective, the goal of life. 

As it was noticed, different terms are used in this case, almost all meaning the same 
thing, practically. The word samyama is very important. It actually means a restraint of 
an all-comprehensive nature. One musters in all the forces of one’s personality and 
concentrates it as a totality. The entirety of one’s being is focussed. This graduated 
identification of the seeking spirit with the objective of meditation is what is called 
samapatti in its various stages. Even this process of self-identification and absorption 
takes place by stages. Thus, what is called samapatti is not a sudden jump into the 
depths of the ocean. It is a gradual going in. Even when one enters the bottom of the 
ocean, one goes by degrees of descent. One touches the surface first, then goes deeper 
and deeper, stage by stage, until the bottom of the ocean is reached. Something like that 
is the gradual ascent and entry through the samyamas, samapattis, and samadhis. 

Samyama, or concentration of this nature, can be practised, according to Patanjali, on 
any object. You can absorb yourself in anything and everything—it may be even a pencil 
or a wrist-watch. Whatever can be conceived in the mind can also become the object of 
samyama. But in its spiritual connotation and with its relevance to the ultimate 
liberation of the spirit, samyama means the practice of an organised attention on the 
categories of the Samkhya as was observed earlier. The stages of samyama on other 
things are experiments. They are trainings given to the mind. We are told sometimes, 
when we begin to concentrate, that we may start with a dot on the wall, a rose flower, a 
beautiful imagery, sunrise or sunset, and the like. These instruments are familiar to 
people who take to the art of meditation. But these are only processes of disciplining the 
mind, and are not the end and aim, or the finale of yoga proper. 

When Patanjali takes us seriously to the point he is driving at, he refers to samyama on 
the categories or the evolutes according to the Samkhya. These categories may be 
regarded, for all practical purposes, as the conceivable stages of the manifestation of the 
universe in the process of what we may call creation. The lowest category is taken as the 
first object of meditation. The immediately visible phenomenon is the object that is 
concentrated upon first. The minor types of Samyamas, the concentrations which are 
purely of a preparatory nature, are not our concern in these courses of studies, and 
hence we go straight to the concentrations properly so called. The lowest categories, or 
the immediately visible evolutes in the cosmological scheme, are the five gross elements: 
Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether. 
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Whatever we see in this world is constituted of the five elements. There is nothing 
anywhere except these objects of experience. The material of the structure of all objects 
consists of these five elements and these are also the bodies of all individuals whether 
organic or inorganic. Now you have to listen to me with attention, because there are 
certain important technical points involved in this samyama. This method of 
meditation is not intended for everybody, and it cannot be prescribed as a wholesale 
remedy or recipe for all seekers, indiscriminately. It is meant only for a selected few who 
are fit for this type of thinking, and, so, caution has to be exercised in its 
implementation, under the guidance of a teacher. 

The world is constituted of these five elements in the region of name, form and 
substance. These elements have three aspects. There is firstly, a substance in them, a 
materiality. The earth has substance. It is made up of something; it ‘is’ something. We 
cannot say it is ‘nothing’. We may not be able to say, immediately, what it is made of, but 
it is clear that it is something substantial. It is not an emptiness or an airy void, and it 
has a characteristic which is definable. This characteristic is the name-form complex. 
We call it earth, for instance, and that is a name, a nomenclature. A definition is a name, 
whatever be the form of it. The characterisation of anything may be called its name. 
Generally, in India particularly, the name given to a particular person or a thing 
describes that person or thing. It is not just anything that one imagines by a crotchet. If 
your name is such-and-such, that name connotes what you are made of in your 
characteristics, psychologically. 

So, the name is the definition of the object, and this definition has reference to the form 
of the object. If the form had been different, the definition would have also been 
different. And behind the name and form, there is the essentiality of the object. Now, 
this essentiality cannot be visualised immediately. We cannot see what the earth is made 
of. We see only the outer form of it, that is, as it appears to our sensation and 
perception. The appearance of this object is the point on which we have to practise 
samyama, initially. Naturally, one cannot do anything else. One cannot even imagine in 
one’s mind what is behind the appearance of this wall. We have to concern ourselves, at 
present, only with the so-called appearance of these five elements. 

The elements have a gross form of their own (sthula). They have a characteristic, or a 
property (svarupa). They are constituted of certain inner components (sukshma). 
Firstly, they have a “name-form complex”. Secondly, they have a “specific 
characteristic”. Thirdly, they have an “inner component”. Fourthly, they are “reducible 
to certain ultimate properties which go to constitute every element” (anvaya). And, 
finally, fifthly, “they have a reference to the universal determining Will” (arthavattva). 
We may call this final power the Will of the Absolute. We may call it the “Supreme Idea” 
of Plato. We may call it the “Substance” of Spinoza. We may say it is the Force of the 
purusha, or the God of the religions. There is something that determines everything in 
the universe, above all. 

Now, therefore, these elements are the initial objects of samyama. Though we are now 
concerned with the Earth, obviously, the rule applies to the other elements also. These 
five stages of description of any particular element, or all the elements, are the points of 
concentration. We may take the entire physical universe constituted of the five 
elements. It will be difficult to envisage this, the totality of all things. The mind will 
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refuse to think in this manner, because it is not accustomed to visualise things in a 
collective way. We are only used to think particular objects. The totality of physical 
phenomena cannot become the object of thought, for ordinary persons. However, here is 
a great subject, very interesting and worth considering. The Earth is solid, Water is 
liquid, Fire and Air are not only gaseous but also have their own specific distinguishing 
properties. Ether has its own comprehensive characteristic, for it contains everything. 

Everyone knows what these elements are, because they are sensed by everyone, every 
day. We can understand, in outline, grossly, what these distinctions are among one 
element and the other. The solidity, etc., mentioned, are the differentia of the elements. 
The outer shape is their nature. When we look at the Earth, it appears to be something. 
When we look at Water, it appears to be another thing. When we see Fire, Air, or Ether, 
they are quite other things. They are all definable by way of their characteristics, 
solidity, liquidity, gaseousness, etc. These are the properties. Anything that is solid can 
be regarded as having the Earth element in it. Anything that is liquid can be said to have 
the Water element, and so on, with the other elements. 

The first stage of samyama is concerned with the five gross elements, in which their 
essential substantiality (artha) is mixed up inseparably with our notion about them, the 
form, or the idea (jnana ) as well as the name associated with them ( sabda ). This first 
attainment is known as savitarka-samapatti. In the second stage the name and the 
form are dropped and the gross elements in their essentiality become the objects of 
samyama. This is nirvitarka-samapatti. 

The third stage of the ascent concerns the point of the inner subtleties of the elements. 
We are told today that behind the solid bodies of things there are the molecules, behind 
the molecules there are the atoms, and behind the atoms there are forces, electrical 
energies, electro-magnetic phenomena. Something like this is the way in which we have 
to conceive and contemplate the inner constituents of the elements. These inner 
components of the elements are called tanmatras. Tanmatras actually mean the 
specific substance out of which the gross elements are essentially made, and from which 
anything can be deduced by an increase in the density of these components through a 
mixing by way of proportionate combination. 

The Sanskrit words for the five tanmatras are sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandha, 
i.e., the principle of sound connected with Ether, the principle of touch connected with 
Air, the principle of sight or colour connected with Fire, the principle of taste connected 
with Water, and the principle of smell connected with Earth. These in their universal 
significance are the tanmatras, the essential subtle ingredients behind the five gross 
elements. 

When samyama is practised on the tanmatras of the elements, together with the notion 
of their spatiality, temporality and causality in the scheme of the evolution of the 
universe, it is called savichara-samapatti. When samyama is done on the tanmatras in 
their essential form, free from these associated notions of space, time and cause, it is 
called nirvichara-samapatti. 

All these five subtle ingredients are reducible further to certain final cosmic properties 
and that is a more advanced step in the analysis of the five elements. The Samkhya or 
yoga calls these final properties as gunas. These gunas are sattva, rajas and tamas, 
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reference to which has already been made. Sattva, rajas and tamas are the ultimate 
substances out of which the tanmatras and the elements are formed. The gunas are not 
qualities in the sense of abstract definitions. When we say that the rose is red, we know 
that redness is the property or quality of the flower, but we do not speak of property 
here in this sense, because we feel at once that the rose is not the same as redness. There 
is something which is the rose other than the quality called redness. But, here, this is not 
the case. The gunas, as properties, are the very essentialities, the substances, the very 
existence of prakriti and its evolutes, the tanmatras, etc. 

The example usually given is of the rope that is made up of three strands. We can twist 
three strands to form a rope, and we do not say that the strands are qualities or 
properties of the rope. The rope is made up of the strands, and they form its substance. 
Just as threads constitute the cloth - we cannot say that the threads are only a quality of 
the cloth for they are the constituents of the cloth - they are the cloth itself. The gunas 
make up all things. These gunas are sattva, rajas and tamas, the conditions of all things 
in the ultimate analysis. The universe is a ‘condition’ and not a ‘thing’. 

The final stroke is the most magnificent step. What are these three gunas ? How are they 
bifurcated? And why should they mix themselves up in certain proportions to constitute 
the tanmatras, and so on? Why should anything at all happen in the world? Everything 
happens in the way it does on account of the original permutation and combination of 
these three properties. If they are mixed up in some other proportion, the universe 
would be something else. This world would not have been what it is now. 

There is a supreme determining power immanent in and transcending the whole 
universe of experience. What it actually is, no one can speak about. There is something 
indescribable and unintelligible at the foundation of all things. We may compare it with 
the Archetypal Ideas of the Supreme Good of Plato. The Vedanta calls it the “Absolute”, 
or “Brahman”. The Samkhya calls it the “purusha”. Here we need not go deep into the 
mysterious base of things, for all this will go above the heads of everybody. However, 
suffice it to observe that there is some deciding principle, which wills in a manner the 
structure of all creation, and determines its functioning. This Great Idea of the cosmos is 
the reason why the three properties are mixed up in certain proportions at a particular 
time, and everything then follows as the patterns of universes. 

When we conceive of anything, see anything, or try to define anything, three aspects of 
knowledge are involved: we have a name or characterisation given to the object; say, it is 
a stone, it is a tree, it is a person, and so on. Everything has a name. The associated 
name is called ‘sabda’, in the terminology of the Sutra. Sabda actually means a sound; 
and the name is nothing but a sound, which is connected with an idea thereof. The idea 
going hand in hand with the name or definitive limitation is called jnana’. We have an 
idea of an object as invested with a name defining it such as Mr. John. John is the name, 
and in connection with this name of the person, we form an idea of the person. This idea 
of the person, or any other thing, is another aspect. But the person as such or the thing 
as such, independent of the idea and independent also of the definition or name, is a 
third something altogether. Do we not think that we are different from the name that we 
have and the idea people have about us? Who has told that this particular tall thing is to 
be called a tree? Everybody has agreed that it should be called that way; that is all. Well, 
if the dictionary changes and the whole of humanity agrees that what is known as a tree 
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should be called a stone, it is a stone from that day. The name can change. So, the name 
is not an essential element in the object. The name is only a convenient descriptive 
definition of a particular something for purpose of practical dealings. However, the 
more difficult and more important factor is the idea that we have about it. The least 
aspect of the object is the name. The more important aspect which determines it in an 
intensive manner is the idea. Everything is conditioned by the idea that goes with it. Our 
dealings with things in the world are conditioned, determined by the ideas that we have 
about them. 

But our ideas are not necessarily a correct representation of the object. We may be 
mistaken and we are often mistaken. According to Patanjali, our ideas about things are 
always a set of errors and we never know the truth of things. No one can have a true 
concept of the essentiality of anything in this world. Everything is known only as 
conditioned by the idea and the name. So, when we do samyama on anything with the 
admixture of name, idea and the substantiality of the object, then this kind of 
achievement, called savitarka-samapatti, is the lowest stage of absorption. We can 
conceive or even gaze at the object that we have chosen for the purpose of samyama as 
constituted of this blend of three aspects. The thing as such, of course, we cannot 
conceive immediately. But at least we do believe that there is such a thing called tree, in 
its own essentiality, transcending the idea or the definition that we have associated with 
it. 

But the difficulty increases as we go further, so that, at a point, we may find that it is a 
hopeless affair and we cannot go ahead any more. This is because we are asked to drop 
the aspects of name and idea and try to be attuned to the thing as it is in itself. This 
struggle is almost an impossible one for ordinary persons. How can you think of another 
as he is in himself apart from the idea that you have about him and the name that is 
associated with him? But this is precisely the true samapatti, or attainment. 

The practice requires a little effort, and some sweating is necessary here. An easy-go- 
lucky life is not the life of yoga. We have to be serious in this matter, if we really want 
freedom in the ultimate sense. But how, on earth, is it possible to do samyama on the 
thing, as it is in itself, independent of the idea that I have about it, and dissociated from 
the name that is connected with it? Yes, it is not easy. It is not possible in the initial 
stages and the Teacher of yoga does not want to tell you what the second stage is, when 
you are still in the first stage, when you have, perhaps, not yet stepped even into the first 
stage. These steps of yoga are not academic definitions. They are not theories. They are 
not something to be told to you, now itself, wholesale. They are, on the other hand, 
stages of experience and not admonition or teaching. You cannot ask, “What shall I do 
after attaining moksha?” These are stupid questions, not intended to be answered, 
because these doubts arise from utter idiocy. The attainments are experiences and you 
will know what the answer is, yourself. It is like a dreaming man asking, “What shall I 
see when I wake up?” Nobody can say what he will see. He has to wake up and see; then 
he will know what it is about. 

The stages of samapatti are levels of direct realisation and experience. They are not 
theoretical discussions. They are not mere informations given or teachings of a logic 
school, academic in nature. It is absurd, therefore, to put questions as to what are these 
stages, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, etc., when you have not even entered the stream. But a 
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general solacing message can be given to you to enthuse the spirit. This is what the 
teachers generally do. They console you and give you an inspiration that something 
magnificent is coming, though it cannot be described in human language. There are 
types of meditation which you will find described in standard works on the subject, 
wherein you will be asked to transpose yourself into the object on which you are 
practising samyama, or total absorption. 

This is not merely a spiritual technique; it is also a technique of even ordinary success in 
life. I am referring to pure psychology and even good social living. If you wish to be a 
good social individual, you must be able to transfer yourself into the society or the set¬ 
up of the society, the placement of the persons around you. You must be able to think as 
the people around you think; at least you should attempt to think in harmony with the 
way in which other people are thinking around you. You would be regarded as an anti¬ 
social person, you would be a misfit in that atmosphere, and you would be unhappy 
every day, if you are not versed in this human art. 

The capacity of your mind to transfer itself to the position of the particular object or 
objects in the midst of which you are living is a great yoga by itself, and these stalwarts 
are the people who are the great men of human history. This requires a little bit of a 
surrender of one’s ego, a sacrifice of one’s personality and a relinquishment of one’s own 
ideas. Why should you think that your own ideas are the correct ones? Why should you 
go on sticking to your own guns? It may be that others are also right, and there is no 
harm in conceding some value to the thoughts of other people. Why should you think 
that you are always right, and others are always wrong? 

So, even to succeed in life, by way of a happy social and personal existence, it is 
necessary, on one’s part, to be able to think in terms of the existence and feelings and 
needs of other people also. This is a kind of concentration and adjustment done in a 
mild manner, though not so intensely as in yoga. If you can think as another thinks, feel 
as another feels, and try to recognise another’s needs and requirements as your own, 
become the other, for the time being, and lose yourself in the ‘other’, you ‘are’ the ‘other’, 
if this could be possible, you are in the first stage of samyama. I do not think that this 
essential of a good life is so difficult as it appears, and perhaps no one can be truly happy 
in this world if this rule could not be successfully employed, with some effort. When this 
method is carried to the technical point of complete concentration and absorption, it 
becomes the samapatti of the savitarka type. This is the real yajna, or sacrifice. This is 
real service. This is to be really humanitarian in the deepest sense. 

The greatest service that one can do to others would be to think as others think. 
Everything else comes afterwards. When you are able to feel as others feel and be as 
others are, you have done the greatest service to people, and no charity can be greater 
than this act of goodwill. That is a real friend who has become you and exists as you. 
What can be a greater glory than this ideal? 
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CHAPTER 14 

THE GREAT ATTAINMENT 

We may, now, resume and sum up our studies on the profundities of yoga-samadhi, or 
samapatti, for purpose of a better comprehension. The meditation on the categories of 
the Samkhya, which is known as the samapatti, goes also by the name of samadhi, a 
gradual absorption of the meditating principle in the object of meditation. We have seen 
the four earlier stages which go by the name of the Savitarka, Nirvitarka, Savichara and 
Nirvichara attainments. The object associated with name and idea and the object as 
such in its own status unqualified by the idea of the percipient and by the name 
associated with it, both in its gross and subtle forms, is the content of these stages. 
When the contemplation is practised on gross forms, it is savitarka or nirvitai'ka when 
associated or not associated with conditioning factors. When the meditating 
consciousness so gets absorbed in the object that the idea of the object and the name of 
the object drop out altogether and there is a consciousness of the object alone, 
independently, without any kind of external associations, where one becomes the true 
friend of the object, not merely an observer or a judge of the object, but an organic mass 
of sentience in which the object is dissolved, as it were, in one’s being,—that is to be 
known as the great freedom of the self. 

When you commune with the gross form of the object, you become the object itself, in 
essence. You occupy its own position and there is an interchange of characters. The 
subject enters into the object, or, you may say, the other way round, the object enters 
into the subject. There is an equilibrium established between the status of the subject 
and that of the object. This equilibrium is known as samadhi. The object does not any 
more stand in the position of something which you have to describe or hold an opinion 
about or judge, etc. There is no necessity any more to have ideas about the object. It 
does not any longer exist as an object at all. 

This is as regards the gross form of the object. But, it has a subtle form wherein it exists 
not as a tangible solid object, but as a force which is called the Tanmatra, the subtle 
essential principle, the power, or the constitutive element which is more general and 
pervasive in its character than the isolated form of the gross object. This is a stage which 
cannot be conceived in the mind at present. We can speak about it as if we understand 
it, but really it cannot enter into our heads because we do not know what this essential 
force is behind the physical object. We can only stretch our thought and visualise that 
every physical object is constituted of an electromagnetic force in its core. 

We cannot see this force but only conceive in a laboured manner what this 
electromagnetic constitution of an object could be. These stages in yoga are not subjects 
for discussion or academic description. They are stages of actual experience and we 
describe them for the purpose of a guidance that is given beforehand to the student as a 
sort of fore-warning concerning what is going to come and what is to be encountered. 
The invariable feature of everything, whether it is gross or subtle, is its position or 
location in space and in time. This is an important fact which we have to bear in mind. 
Everything is in space; space is inseparable from time, and time is inseparable from 
space. These days we say it is ‘space-time’ and not ‘space-and-time’. The two are not 
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different things. When the one is there, the other is also there, automatically. 

But, everything is in space-time, whatever be the intensity of our thought in regard to an 
object, gross or subtle. We will find that we cannot escape the predicament of space- 
time-association when we conceive of anything. Even when we think of such featureless 
things as electricity or the electromagnetic field, which is really not a space-time 
content, we have somehow to imagine that it is some power that is moving like air in 
space. The so-called electricity or electromagnetic power can be imagined only as a 
content of space-time. It exists somewhere. Even if it exists everywhere it is in space, 
and it exists sometime. It is now, it was here, it will be there, etc., are unavoidable 
notions. These ideas cannot leave us. And, this is the last trouble that we have to face in 
our quest. The notion of the grossness of the object is also a difficulty which we have to 
overcome by an intensive self-identification by which we drop the idea of the object and 
the name associated with it, and ‘become’ it rather. But more difficult is the other 
problem of the ‘location’ of the object in space-time. We cannot get over this idea as long 
as we remain as human beings. 

This stage of meditation is not a stage of human thinking; we are no more supposed to 
be persons, thinking something, because when we remain as persons, we are in space 
and time. The subtle form, the tanmatra, is then taken up for consideration and it 
becomes the object of meditation. But it is in space-time, again. So we deeply ponder, 
brood over, meditate upon this subtle pervasive principle behind the element, the 
tanmatra, the force that is inherent in and forms all that is gross, as conditioned by 
space-time, because we cannot do anything else. We have to agree that it is in space and 
in time, due to the very limitations of the mind which cannot think in any other way. 
This association of consciousness with the subtle principles behind the elements, as 
conditioned by space and time, is a tendency towards an absorption of a higher order. 

Things as they are in themselves, the thing-in-itself, the reality that is independent of 
any association with the perceiving consciousness, the reality that is unconditioned, and 
not the reality as we think it, is not in space, not in time. The pervasive character of 
reality, the omnipresence of it, precludes any interference in the form of space-time 
associations, for, to be in space and time is to be located somewhere and sometime. But 
reality is not somewhere and sometime. It is everywhere and at all times. Now, we 
cannot imagine what it is to be everywhere and to be at all times, because our 
imagination can conceive this everywhereness only as a kind of existence inside space, 
though it is everywhere in space, and an existence for a lengthened period of time, an 
indefinite period, for, the idea of time does not leave us. 

Even when we think of an indefinite, endless period of time, we are thinking of time 
only. But reality is timeless and not endless duration. Even if we are to conceive of an 
infinitude of the series of durational existences of something, we are thinking in terms of 
space and time, again. But the absorption becomes so intense that the ideas of space and 
time evaporate into pure being. The thing ceases to be a thing by itself. Neither are we 
somewhere, nor is the thing anywhere. The idea of ‘where’ and ‘when’ does not arise. 
This, again, is an unintelligible experience for the beginner. No human being ever born 
can imagine what this state can be, where space is not, and time is not, too. Even the 
idea of there being no space and time is in space and time. When you abolish the idea of 
space and time, you have done this feat in space and time only. 
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We cannot escape this difficulty however much we may try. It comes as a direct 
experience which each one has to pass through and know by one’s own self. This is a 
stage where one becomes a superhuman force and not an individual any more. No more 
is the humanness present there. The individual is taken possession of by the powers of 
the universe. One becomes a part and parcel of the entire Nature in its vast expanse. 
Man, then, is not a national of any country; one is no more a man or a woman. One is, 
then, not a human being at all. Nothing on earth can be adequate to describe one’s 
presence there. The T and the ‘you’ are not there. The ideas of ‘you’ and ‘I’ cease. This is 
the penultimate state of the divine merger of the individual in the Supreme Reality. 

The union has not taken place, as yet, but it is as if one has touched the ocean of Being 
and is enchanted by its very contact, is transformed through every fibre of one’s being, 
and the iron that man is has become the gold, the philosopher’s stone, of that great 
reality. The soul reveals itself in its pristine purity. The peace that passeth 
understanding, the joy of the soul, reveals itself here, and one is happy merely because 
one is. The very fact of being becomes a source of inexpressible and immeasurable 
satisfaction. One exists not as a person but as a Super-Person, a Super-Individual, a 
God-Man. 

This joy itself is an object of experience. There is no object any more, in the sense of the 
objects we speak of. We have been referring to objects on which we have to meditate or 
do samyama. Now, there is no more the object. The gross form of the object has gone; 
even the subtle has been transcended. The self is in possession of the infinite joy of a 
cosmic comprehensiveness. This joy is an experience, inasmuch as consciousness 
experiences this joy. The joy itself is the object of consciousness; though for all practical 
purposes, joy cannot be regarded as an object in the ordinary sense, it does not remain 
any more outside consciousness. Yet there is a supreme Self-Consciousness of a 
universal character, though not the self-consciousness that we have as individuals. It is 
an indescribable, pure and subtle Awareness of Being which remains at the time of that 
experience,—a joy that does not come from things and objects, because they are not any 
more there;—a joy that is the very characteristic of the Self, the Consciousness, 
supervenes. 

This experience is super-physical and super-psychic, even. It is not the mind that 
experiences the joy, not even the intellect, not anything that is psychological. The 
spiritual root in us effloresces and reveals its own nature to its own self. The revelation 
is not to somebody else. It is not like sunlight falling on someone’s face. It is the Sun 
shining on himself and becoming aware that he is shining upon himself and feeling an 
immense satisfaction born of the very luminosity and resplendence of his being. 

There is a Universal Self-Awareness at this stage of the satisfaction that arises from 
consciousness in its essentiality. This joy-experience is sananda-samapatti. The Self- 
Consciousness which is attending upon this joy universal is sasmita-samapatti. Here 
the efforts of the individual do not continue. One need not have to struggle to meditate. 
There is no effort on the part of a person, because there is no person at all. Individuality 
is carried by the current of the universe, of God Himself, if we would call it so. One is 
possessed by a Power that is super-individual. 

One is no more oneself, and therefore one has no responsibility over oneself. Hence, 
there is nothing that one can or need do. The very question of ‘doing’ ceases, as the 
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individual is not there as a person. There is no agency in action. There is no doership. 
There is no individual performer of actions. There is the pure sense of Being, that which 
sometimes we are told about as the condition of T-Am-What-I-Am’, or ‘I-Am-That-I- 
Am’. Words fail here. Speech is hushed. The mind is transported into an inebriating 
cosmic sense. 

This is the ultimate union of the soul with All-Being and this is the final stage, 
practically, of samapatti, where the river has entered the ocean and does not any more 
exist as the river. One does not know in the ocean which is Ganga, which is Yamuna, 
which is Amazon, which is Volga. No one knows what is where. Everything is 
everywhere at every time in every condition. One becomes the centre of the Being of all 
things, the heart of everything. One becomes the Immanent Principle of the cosmos. 
This is God-Experience, in the language of religion. This is the realisation of the 
Absolute, brahma-sakshatkara. Here the consciousness reverts to Itself and stands on 
Its own status. It has not become aware of something. It is aware only of Itself. 

The Drashta, or the Seer, becomes himself. As one proceeds higher and higher through 
these Samyamas or samapattis, one becomes more and more oneself in the true 
metaphysical significance of Selfhood. When the samapattis grow intense and rise 
higher, one becomes less and less the object that one is, and more and more the subject 
that one has to become, until the Pure Subject as an all-inclusive experience is realised. 

In the sananda and sasmita stages, consciousness becomes the Whole Subject, without 
even the least trace of objectivity in it. This Pure Subjectivity of experience cannot be 
designated even as subjectivity, because the human mind has a prejudice on account of 
which it regards subjectivity as something counterposed to objectivity. But this is not the 
logical subject that we are speaking of, but the metaphysical subject, the spiritual Being- 
in-Itself. It is subject, no doubt, because of the fact that it is aware; but of what is it 
aware? It is a subject which has no object in front of it and, so, it cannot be called even a 
subject as known to human thought. There is a complete melting away of even the sense 
of cosmicalness of consciousness in that Being-Qua-Being. When all ideas melt into 
Being and the very seed of Self-consciousness ceases, the experience is called nirbija 
samadhi, or the seedless ‘Communion’. The seed referred to here is the potentiality to 
revert to individuality. This seed of experience phenomenal is burnt up in this Supreme 
Transcendence. The tree of samsara or world-consciousness will not grow any more 
from this seed which has been fried up in the fire of wisdom. There is no more bondage 
in the form of entanglement of any kind. This ends in moksha, final liberation. 

Liberation is not an attainment in the future, for to think of the future is to think of 
time, once again. We have already decided that the notion of time has to go. So we 
cannot say that this is something that will come afterwards, because the idea of 
‘afterwards’ is the idea of time. Moksha is eternity, and we cannot think what eternity is. 
We can only utter some words, and they cannot convey any proper sense to us at 
present. Eternity is not endless duration, it is durationless existence, the very absence of 
time itself. 

This is the state of the purusha, according to the Samkhya, and the Yoga of Patanjali. It 
is the state of Brahman, according to the Vedanta philosophy. It is the state of the 
Absolute, as the philosophers explain. It is the liberation of the Spirit, the nirvana that 
one hears of. This is the Goal of life, and when this stage is reached, it does not remain 
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as a stage any more. 

Moksha, known also as kaivalya, or Absolute Independence, is not one of the stages of 
experience. It is all-experience melted into one mass of Being. All that was there earlier 
will also be found there. It is not that the earlier stages are forgotten and one has gone to 
some new thing altogether. We may wonder where are all these physical objects, these 
trees and mountains, these friends and relatives, this wealth and status, all these 
wonderful and beautiful things in the world. Where are they? Have they been left out 
somewhere, down below? No, not so is the truth. They have not been left behind. They 
have been transformed into the ‘reality’ that they are, and they will be seen as they are , 
and not as they appeared earlier. This is the great solacing message to all Doubting 
Thomases who imagine that they, perhaps, lose something valuable as they reach God, 
or attain liberation. 

Friends! You do not lose anything. Rather, you gain everything, and even that which you 
have apparently left will be found there in its true form, as great thinkers like Plato are 
never tired of telling us that the ‘Ideas’ are the realities. The Archetypes are there, the 
shadows of bodies are not the realities. These things that we see here are the reflections 
cast by the eternal ‘Ideas’ or the Archetypes, which may be found there, in the cosmic 
realm. We ourselves are shadows. The so-called ‘you’ and ‘me’ here are the shadows cast 
by realities which are in that Supernal Realm, so that when we look at ourselves, we are 
not looking at our real selves; we see only our own shadows. Our reality is in the 
heavens. We are there, as angels, in our true forms. The form that we experience in 
dreams is not our true form. 

The things that we see in the dream-world are not real things. The true things are those 
which we see in waking, whose shadow is cast, as it were, in dream. So is this world. It is 
a shadow which we are pursuing unnecessarily, under the impression that something 
will come out of it. It cannot be pursued with advantage. It will keep you always in 
tenter-hooks, because you cannot pursue the shadow. It will run ahead of you, as the 
horizon recedes as you move towards it. The original is somewhere and the reflection is 
somewhere else. We are under the wrong impression that we are located in the 
reflection seen in the mirror. This is what the great teacher Acharya Shankara 
mentioned in an image. When you see yourself in a mirror, you see yourself, of course; 
but do you see yourself really there? 

Suppose you wish to decorate your body by looking at yourself in a mirror, do you 
decorate that thing which you see inside the mirror? Suppose, then, you want to put a 
beautiful mark on your forehead by looking at your face in the mirror, do you put it on 
the mirror because you are there? You want to dress yourself. Do you dress the mirror? 
You dress the original, rather. When the original is decorated, the reflection is 
automatically decorated. You need not worry about the reflection at all. You concern 
yourself with the original rather than the reflection. But, in this world, unfortunately, we 
are after the reflections, the shadows. We are trying to satisfy and please and decorate 
and beautify the reflections that we are, and things are, and forget the original. Here is 
our sorrow, the malady of all life on earth. 

Man is not going to be happy with his boasted knowledge. Human enterprises in this 
world are a pursuing of the shadow. The reality is elsewhere. This is a message which all 
the great philosophers, saints and sages have given us through the ages. The original, 
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again, is not somewhere far away. This is another misconception that has to be removed 
from the mind, for the original is not even as much removed from the reflections as our 
face is from the mirror. The two are juxtaposed, and stand self-identical. The Great 
Reality, the Archetype, is inseparable, spatially and temporally, from the reflection. 

God is here, and not in the heavens above. The Absolute is just here, under the very nose 
of ours. The eternity that we are going to experience, the moksha that we are to realise, 
is not merely an original Archetype that is removed in space. Again the idea of space 
comes in, and the notion of time persists in our minds. The Goal is not outside in space, 
and is not to be reached tomorrow as a future of time experience. All this is difficult 
indeed for the human intellect to understand. One becomes giddy when thinking about 
it. But, God loves you more than you love Him, and you are bound to achieve this 
glorious consummation of life. 
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